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to-gage upen thy fallen -atate—my uncle there ‘he stood, fixed anid 
| me that of, the temple nut @ stena | able; upow hit sister's: deathly 
Tia. ‘hoxrible. Is ‘there no } face) and limeoif exhaysted by passion 
hope and bis supporting her oberish- 
| with ‘marie; the syea | One of the fugitive 
guptession of rage remain. The. bhetic. tered. voles 
fiadd cm: the) his . vunizhed ringled voices and fipat 
‘Repai 
sepuichre to was: résticsp | go 
ekilito the vidoddsvbibls rdeeion thesuim. | .Xet again abalt t 
of covhieh: bedar hie sparkling of the sun~ | brotight water 
throw. ito and wy, ther, , With .meas- | nlehance. 
dasked, alep. that mild ,acclivity....A fair | 
and. os | society, iu: bright procession: eagh, one | My nd, “ 
the ap » Xeiling her a low 
tod Wy, est. hand, and, voice, “Fly, David, manthat 
Vase... 
“the ‘fountain willbe my sister; and,’ 
tide, their, yases jn the water, | doubtless, sinée ‘tie erred, by this 
| pure. and s. as themselves. || time be has forgotton offence.” 
5 “Justices and merey; O, nity brother, 
light. bad some, seated the flowers, What can theee'foul tyrants Kuow of ci- 
(Kae: bes sweets, and twine them into garlands ; ther! Already he rhaps do#émed 
fhe etveétnets and | that wild gith now ttat the order's you to seme waned whee rastinated 
theis! serenity, the ke, touches with light fingers ber |! torture, already—-Ab! what 
that seftl meee,’ hed showers starthog drops. wois mine—fiy, my brother, fly!’ 
gu her serever sisters. nial iy, 2 fly. Bly”? 
mage the twilightaar, and oy sing.” “There is no fear, my Miriam; would 
| Sma upen.thy sum- all hie accursed could trouble us as 
 japer fruits, and upon. thy vintage, o little ae'their some-time raler. See, 
hath fallen !” sleeps souudly.: But hixcarcass shall nut 
& shriek, a long wild abriek, | defileour freak fountain, and ourfragrant: 
0 aontusion, flight, despair | Mehold! from | flewers.- stow it in the woods, and 
opt the woods a turbaned man struil here at to to the jack- 
! bub when. Iam thus aud seizes the leadeyof thecherus. Her | als at their banguet."’ 
glume still, hour, Lever |, companiows fy on all sides, Miriam alone You wildly, David. What! 
gezedipon the Laud of Promive., And |; is lettin the arma of Alschiroch. No! It is impossible! He is not dead! 
often in my dreams, some .Fpot, ‘The water column wildly raising, from. him! ‘He siceps—he 
| faenb memufriab' of roving huur, the breast of sumuner ocean, in gome | is He mimics dédth that we may’ 
“) . | Warm trepic clime, when the sudden. . leave his side and he may rise again in 
3 _ Clouds teo' well dispover, the holiday of | safety. Girls, look te him. David, you 
heaven is over, and the shrieking sea~ | do pot answer. ree md dear, Wear, 
hirds tella time of fierce commotion, lrother; surely he hag swooned. [ 
rising from the sen, it was | thought he lad ted. Bedr water, waid- 
| as hg—the young Alroy.,. ene, to that terrible ‘man. [ dare not 
‘and mad, he swiftly upsprang, 
ivity.; wae tone ite reots, look upon him, ‘and TU 
empire.to, ribua bondage, We with ‘ Dead Alsehivoch' © dead! 
have no Esther share, their, 3 ening the | wif! but a moment since; ‘this clotted . 
ne pelitic’ Merdersi, parple- with the | Carcass Was prince, my tyrant. we 
wanted Od | lifeless om the of them; eh? ‘If the 
one thee. wonld, | and thd iam ‘int misting into her brother's prince fall, why not the people? Dead, 
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18 
at length lam aman. This, this indeed 
is life. Let me lives 


“Wo! wo! our houte is fallen! The 
wildness.of his gestures frightens me. 
David, Dawid, I pray- thee cense. He 
hears me not, my voice, perchance, is 
thin. I’m very faint. 
to your prince, and soothe ‘the 
of his ion.” 

“ Sweet is the voice of a sister in 
the season af syrrow, and wipe is, 
the counsel of those who love us.” 

“ Why, this is thy Goliah! a pebble or 
astick, itis the same. The Lord of 
Hiosts is for us. Rightly am I called 
David.” 


“Deliver us from our enemies, 

O Lord! from those who WNse u 

against us, and those who lie in 

for us.” 

“Were but this blew iplied, were 
but the servants of my uncle’s house to 
do the saine, why, we should see again 
the days of ! The Philistine, the 
foul, lascivious, damnable Philistine; and 
he must touch my sister. O that all his 
tribe were here, all, all! I'd tie such 


While he spoke, a maiden, who had 
rot rejoined com came 
towards them very swiftly der 


Fi he they 
come, they corhe.” 


‘ Miriam was reclining in an attendant’s 
arms, feeble and faint, but the moment 
her quick ear caught those words, she 
sprang up and seized hér brother's arm. 

“ Airoy! David, David, brother, bro- 
ther, sweet brother. ‘I beseech thee, 
listen—I am thy sister, thy Miriath, thy 
fund, beloved Miriam ;—they come, they 

come, they come, » pe to 
thee, my tender brother. 
David, rouse. thyself from this 
d, fierce dream: save thyself—fly.” 
“Ah! is it thou, Miriam? Be easy, 

love, thou seest he sleepeth soundly. I 
will collect my sénses. I was dreaming 
of noble purposes and mighty hopes. 
‘Tis over now. I am myself again. 
What wouldst théu, my sweet treasure?” 

“They come, the fierce retainers of 
this fallen man: they come to seize thee. 

Fly, David.” 

And leave thee ?” 

“‘T and my maidens, we have yet time 
to escape by the private way we entered 
our uncle’s-garden. When in his house 
we are fora moment safe—as safe bs 
our race can ever be. DBostenay is 
80 rich, so. wise, so prudent, so Jearned 
in man’s ways, and knows so well the 
character and spirit of these men, all 
will go right: I fear nothing, noth- 
ing, nothing. But thou, if thou art 
here, or to be found, thy bloed alone 
will satiate them. . If they be persuaded 
that thou hast , as I yet 
thou mayest, their late »master 
whom they could scarcely love, why— 
give me thy arm an instant, sweet Beru- 
na, 1 am rather faint. So, that’s well, 
I wasssaying, if well bribed, and they 
may, have all my jewels, why, very soon, 
he will be as tittle in their memories, as. 
he is pow in life. Ican scarcely speak 
—I feel m 
wander; I could swoon, but will not— 
nay! do not fear. my Jove, I will reach 
home. These maidens are my charge. 


Tis ia these cries we should show the: 


worth of roval blood. lll see them safe 
—or die with them.” 

“© my sister, methinks I never knew 
I was a brother until thishour. My pre- 
eiour Miriam, what is life! what ie re- 


Maidens, kneel 


words wander,or seem to: 


THE WONDROUS TALE 


bare, 


the thicket. 


“All this has come us, O 


out I'll stay.” 
“ Sweet is the veite of 
the of sorrow, and is the 
of those who love us." 


“Fly, David, fly.” 
“ Fly whither, and how ?” | 
e neigh of the horse sounded fron 
“Ah! ‘they come!” ex- 


“Lord, yet have we not fo thee, 
neither have we dealt y in thy 
covenant.” 


“Hark! again it neighs! Tt isa horse 
that calleth to ite rider. I see it, 1 see 
it. Courage, Miriam! itis uo enemy, 
but a present friend in time of 
trouble. It is Alschiroch’s courser. He 
ere sunset. 

marked it well—a very princely steed.” 

. “ Behold, behold, a ram is caught — 

in the thicket by his hors.” 0 


Quick, 
steod. What! do you tremble! 
his groom.” 

“Nay! Miriam, beware, beware.’ It 
isan untamed beast, wild as the whirl- 
wind. Let me deal with him.” 

He ran after her, kiseed her as he pas- 
acd, dashed into the thicket, aud 
forth the horse. | 
Rh time I ween that stately steed 

parted from his desert home; his 
haughty crest, his eye of fire, the gl 
of his snorting nostril, betokened well 
his concious are and pure nobility of 
race. His color was like the sable night 
shining with a thousand stars, and | 
es the — his delicate hoof, 
ike af eagle flapping its wing. ore 
Alroy vaulted on his back, and réined 
him with a master’s band. 


- “ Hah!” he exclaimed, ‘I feel more 


like « hero than # fugitive. Farewell, my_ 


sister, farewell, ye gentle maidens; fare 
ye well, and cherish my precious Miriam. 
One kiss, sweet sister,” and he bent down 
and whispered, ‘ Tell the good y 
not to.spare his gold, love, for I have = 
deep persuasion, that ere a year shall roll 
its heavy course, I shall return, and mako 
vur masters here pay for this hurried 
pant and bitter parting. Now for ‘the 


Speed, fleetly , thou courser bold, 
and track the desert’s trackless way. 
Beneath thee is the boundless h, 
above thee is the boundless heaten, an 
iron soil and bruzen sky. Speed, swift- 
ly speed, thou courser bold, and track 
the deserts trackless way! 

Ah! dost thou deem these - salty plains 
lead to thy Yemen’s happy groves, and 
dost thou scent, on the breeze, the 
spicy breath of Araby? A sweet delu- 
ston, neble steed, for this briny wilder- 
ness leads not to the happy eg of Ye- 
men, and the breath that t scentest 
on the coming breeze is not the spicy 
breath of Araby. / 

The day has died, the stars have risen, 
with all the splendor of a desert sky, 
and now the night descending 80- 
lace on her dewy wings, to farnti 
form and pallid cheek of the y 
Hebrew prince. 

. Still the courser onward rushes, stil? 
his mighty heart s rte him. Season 
and space, the glowing soil, the burning 
ray, yield to the tempest of his 


frame; | 
the thunder of his nerves and lightning. | } 


of his veins. 
Food or water they have none. ‘No 


' genial fount, no grateful tree, rise with 
| their pleasant company. Nevera 


OF, ALROY. BS 


even fame aud fteedom, with- 


= 


gently 
face aguinst hts arm, 
in his suffering strange, but 
ent with the Soolluese 
| he leaned down 
’ over his 
foam 


or a bird is there; in that desert 
ibare. N breaks the still- 
stem a wild 
| “rat, with mowy whiskers, oF with- 
ered bramble stealing~with a youthful 
snake in its ivory teeth, in the moonlight 
| gting- with Aglee. This is their svle so- 
ciety. 
c mo Ww even. 
| ‘aod "ail “And 
its face is turned like” wax with a ecal, © 
Before them, on wae 
the sandy desert; the night they 
& . 
“Our God hath not forgotten us! | fi 1 
od, Gould cuby | 
And the horse, fall under- . 
firebrands to their foxes’ tails, the blaze stood bis - master, and | again 
the heat became 
as oD 
steed toward the mouutuins, where 
‘knew that he shoald finda well, The 
secmed to. share ‘his master’s desireta - 
quit Wilderness.) 
- More once unhappy fugitive 
debated. whether he should not . allow. 
| himself to drop from seat end dic; ne 
bearer's neck, hé porceiv- 
of desert, that seemed of 
be 
to chook the tteod, 
and freely dp 
is hands. It was Very. 
He nearly fainted over bis fruitless le- 
bour. At length, when he had. dug 
about a foot bubbled up seme 
PART IL. water. He in his hand, bat it 
was salt‘au the ocean. When the bore 
saw the water his ears rose, bat when 
7 , he smelt it, he turned away hin hend and 
neighed most piteously. 
Alas, poor beast!”  exotaisned \Alroy; 
“Taw the occasion “of thy sufferings, 
wow me, ware 
the w me. ‘were 
enee more by my own fair: 
The thought is madness. 
, He leaned against his 's back with 
. & feeling of utter exhaustion, 
into histeric sobs, 
And the steed! moa 
bores neighed. 
horse n 
And now Alroy tried te 
his strength ‘failed his,’ 
immediately’ knelt down and’ 
him. And the moment «that the 
; | was in his seat, the horse rose ag 
. | proceeded at « rapid pece in the = 
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‘over 


thin; 
lity 


cardl 


and ver and 


by.a. 

and , 

these, high in rage 

with of pternalt 

. wee apparent that 

after, Teated.forn a abart time 


wearisome, 
toil, hours past, noon 


prince knelt down end’ exemineil | 


grouad with great care. 


bengtis-he rained a ¢inald synare stone 


(which covered 2 metallic: piute, and ta- 
king from bie Vest: a cornelian talisman 


the opposite precipice. . The ¢hain. fan 
without difficulty to the robk,iand 
~was evidently constrained by mag-— 
-netic influence: ‘The prince, seizing the 
‘chain with both -his hands, acw rey 4 
‘Sorom the ravine. | As hé landed,.: bie 


he descended, tewards 
. the. hy emasaral but intricate 


wot: his ‘was arrested by 4 black 
ravine, Sea yarda di- 

wided ite, we by! |. 


t | 


followi 
‘witht bne miles of Lehi 
our corresponde 

his real name.’ We should 
‘have dbtie the same for David Candland 
‘List Week, had he. sent’ his letter to ts 
| but he took k cular pains to 
city ta his 6 
that We lived in the he sent 

Vetter’ the ay | 

gent 


| in italiew ad hs 
point he ‘We raft to all 


| 
| 


differ with us,’ 
ire us Withbut'notice : 


‘OF O Daye 

Gentlemen: Your letter of dat, be | 
you e Bs ween for your 


daly; aleptee first nunibgr 


|: 


' ference 


| 


voted to 


youth- 
is Territory. 


e PEEP Day, | 


yur assign 
have time for the 


entire, the: writer baa, 
Reeesaary, intimation, 

sided after bis 
Church of Latter Day 

OXOr, is simply oD as 


aod ngage bo bald: 


to 


We 
Brown that as the 
ence. we called ou yn. to the 
pact of we, were 
net, however, called upen.to give up all: 


We shoukl have eent-an intimation of 

this deto®atiation-beford, we did 

net know till-now; that the Presidency 

of the Churéhhdd semored towards Lehi! 
We will make aw—application of Mr. 
Brown's lettes to the distinguished pe r- 

‘October 1864." 

h surprise that 

‘Dasiness opdr- 


be ware: 
I not. at the ust do 

our 


o Mornrontstw ia 
“yar 


r filling mission. 
hare time attend } 


BROWX. 

Sines ‘the abovo, -wélhave dis- 
covered that: Mr. Bruwn holds public 
in: his Perwit us 


may 


other, pouple’s 


his services. shin 


“Science and 


« Lame WICK DORS NOT 
Wé take a of witk 
place'tt in the flame of a lamp 
‘it is immediately consumed, but the 


|| -samié kind of wich placed: i} the 


ale trang 
e whole even 


not even charred. «The cause 
this was'a perfect nystery ‘un 


lack, of rlaagow, diseowered that 
principle’ of latent.’ heat’ As ‘the 


the alcoho!’ comes near tlie 


‘flame it, is evaparated, ‘and. by this 
me “im ite nm. a largo quaaatitty 
of heat dew , or rather is 


Jatenit, go that‘it does not 
itself in any, Ifre- 
quiees great quantity of: heat 0 
“ehange a liquid into vapour, that 
evaporation always ¢ools sntron 
ing objects. The, wick is. cool 
by the evaporation of the él- 
cohol below -the témp 
“which it ‘will combine’ ith 
other.words, below,the. pempers- 
ture at. it will burw. 


e rise has lately set 
on foot'in for the manufac - 
ture of guano! from fishes: The 
om, fisheri¢# has for 
some time past employed in 


‘manner; but if is now 
nize: fisheties' for 
rticle, 


‘Ol man g the 


possesses. 
neitirer too 
and ‘no 


Ov 


revat, 


i 


tréction,. Towards sunsct 
within aifuw siles of the 
dvageinied off Alroy recogmi- 
With 
he patted his neck “and 
pointed im the direetion of the cupolk, || - cov with strange. characters, he 
wid the horse gricked. yp cars, arid "| - knocked thrice.upon the plate with the 
-inpcreased its pace: A lewsolemn murmur sounded 
Justes the sunset, they ‘teadhed the | -afound. Presently the plate flew off, 
well) off the horse; “and | - 
would have led it to the fountain, ‘but 
would not stood 
shivering with a eye, 
and then ft .bewed its head; 
 Nightibtings rests: night btings solace; 
noth this to te sad. 
low, sulemn murmur as before. 
if iT Ting’ Ww. ; 
-the wilderness! A ioadiy bird that siug 
with and tweet): and ligt | 
and clear, ite. airy votes ifloat through 
founttii. side: High 
the: av floats, . bainacing its 
in 
denly it downwtrd 
‘Tt fies arétind the ‘of. He- 
‘brew privce: Then by his shld it 
4. bunéh* of’ fresh and’ 
“hy anbther fot hel; whd fhien’ ‘sex | 
‘stranger, gue to tile taud'it love 
pone, like a. die: 
‘pul aod’ now the’ 
, the ‘parol’ of LA 
“thou mo of of my fathers!” A 
Alroy.arose, and hetouk his. tarban i if 
dc, Waate 
and 4 
ding 
‘died eataracts, and R 
here antl there.a few ga. oats brows- 
od on yal, pat of lean_and 
le 
| 
| 


antes, to sustain the 


antil young F 
the age of fifteen, when a tmin of cir- 


apd noblest families in England, of on 
Norman descent; sud, as usual with the 


various branches of that stock of warrior | 


ehiefe who came over with William the 
Conqueror, rs had ever been distin- 
guished for pride of family. — 

The D’Lacys' had not. been without 
their bad representatives, but the mujori- 
ty had been of the quality of Lord Frede- 
rick—the Dying veler of our first 
chapter. Of course, the difference of 
ages reflected in the more modern repre- 
sentatives of their house, a sotter texture 
of character, and a higher polish, than 


found in the warlike founders of their | 
race. They were exceedingly jealous of | 


their personal and family honor, and par- 
ticular about sustaining the irreproacha- 


‘ble character which the D’Lacys bore. 


The grandfather of Lord Frederick 


considered it a sacred duty, which he 


owed both to his ancestors and descend- 
ificence of their 
house. To do this, nobleman con- 
sidered his income not too large; and, 
had it been ten times as much, he would 
have felt bound in honor to have exhaust- 
ed it to the glorification of the D'Lacy 
name. Bat, in justice to the old lord, it 
must be said that he considered a D’ Lacy 
in honor bound to appropriate no ineon- 
siderable portion of his income to the 
well-being of his tenantry and preserving 
and improving his family domains. 

Had the grandfather of Lord Frede- 
rick gone no farther than the annual ex- 
temion of his annual income, the ruin 
which afterwards befell his house had not 
been invoked; but it was the too prince- 
ly magnificence with which the gid lord 
sustained the glory of his race and name 
which left the D’Lacy estates involved, at 
his death, under mortgage to the amount 
of two hundred pounds. 

Lord Reginald, his son, as little under- 
stood retrenchment as his father; fur the 
very necessity of retrenchment was quite 
a new idea to the D’La 
Lord Reginald yearly paid the interest of 
the mortgage, which te him was very 
— retrenchment, he paid not a farth- 

the principal debt. 

atters, however, went well enough 
rederick, his son, reached 


cumstances occurred, which first puinted 
to the black looming clouds gatherin 

over the D’Lacy house. The firm whic 

held the mortgage of the estates became 
bankrupt, and the mortgage was required 
to be taken up. This put-Lord Reginald 
to his wits’ end; but, at the very crisis 


of his embarrassment, there came one to 


his help, whom it would have been better 


-had he never seen. - 


At the date of Lord Reginald’s diff- 


- culties, General Blakely had just re- 


turned from India. The history of this 


personage, who became so Vitally con- 


nected with the ruin of the D’Lacys, is 
by birth plebeian : 
was by births 
Tiis father, a clerk of a large London 
banking company, was sent by the firm 
to India, at a time when it was beginni 
to be the i of the world. He 
was 8 sharp, industrious, money-scraping 
little man; and in a few years he became 
prineipal of a firm himself. He might 
net have been too strict ia his princisise, 


, and though 


‘their debut upon the s 
life by 


years, 


India service, and the young man be- . 
eame a military protege of General Mait- 
land, the r tuther-in-law ef the rich 


Blakely, was not cour 
, thoug ian 0 ; poris 
thie very remarkable, for the lower clas- ~ 
ses.can fight as well a the.“ upper ten.” 
In fact, pluck is quite a common quality 
of the Anglo Saxon race. There was no 
reason, therefore, why young Blakely, as 
au officer in the East India Company, 
should not himeelf, and. in 
time, with the advantages of favor and 
wealth, become what he now was—him- 
self a general. 
After an absence of twenty-five years, 
Geveral Blakely returned to his vative 


Simon 


laid, which he left as a boy from the 


of the return 
the Creles of the wae 
vi e passport of high mili rank, 
and the of an Indien 
Now the General rode a high hobby- 
horse. His ambition was to found a fami- 
ly; and he was in search of some broken- 
wn noble house. The declining family 
of the D'Lacys threw into his hauds the | 
winning card of the stakes for which he 
pares His banker introduced him to 
rd Reginald at the crisis of that noble- 
man’s difficulties; and, though with mach 
reluctance ou the part of D'Lacy, a travs- 
fer of the mo e was made to the weal- 


this, we pase along in the histo- 
ry of the D’Lacys until we find the son 
of Lord Reginald at Eton, the renowned © 
school where are educated the scions of 
the best families of pagiand, The “good 
Sir Richard,” or Sir Richard Courtney, 
was ap Etonion school-mate, and the jo 
est and dearest friend of yeung D’Lacy, 
whom our readers have been introduced 
to as Lord Frederick D’Lacy—* The 
Richard Courtuey was several years the 
elder, and was the senior of young D'La- | 
cy atschool. “Dick” and “Fred,” as the 


‘boys familiarly called each other, were, | 


from the first, on such terms of acquain- | 


-tanceship as would exist between school- 


mates and equals; but their strong and 
a friendship began with the ful- 
ing episode of their school days, which 
also gave birth to special enmity in the 
breast of Herbert Blakely, against our | 
favorite Fred. | 
Eton is celebrated for fights 
among the boys, doubtjess from the fact 
that the scholars are proud, high-spirited 
ouths—acions of the ‘proudest families 
England. Many a general, statesman, 
and other noted characters, have made 
e of public 
fight at Eton; , from such 
an event» have dated the special connec- 


tions and life-friendshipe of many great 


men. Often have they acquaint- 


6d with each others qualities’ throngh a 
| ‘fight at school, and by a boy-like method 


ready reckoning, _— better to ap- 
reciate each other from an Eton pugi- 

ic fray than they would in after 
they met for the first time, in. 


some national debate, in the House 


of Peors or the Commons of England. 
strange then, that from 


Te was wot 


the 


heavil h not 
the very iow ona ‘would 


he put 
typo ofthe, 
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NOT ALL DROSS. nor too scrupulous in his honesty; but | Eton be dated the friendship of Sir 
this stood not in the way of his becoming | Richard Co and Lord Frederick 
26. digested immensely rich. His wife and son soon .| D’Lacy on one side, and on the other the 
BY E. W. TULLIDGE. followed him to India, and, the former, | vindictive hatred of the son of General 
, a dying in a year, left her husband free to | . 
CHAPTER Ili. marry the hter of a = general, im | . 
_— : the service of the East India Company. | 
EPITOME OF THE D’LACY HISTORY. the the - 
D'Lacys were one of the oldest rer the "East 


Herbert Blakely. was 
ond 
‘bit mpon as 


him, like his father; for 9 


family heredi 
the Crown; but 
hereditary ri 
his father 


arrogated a kind of an 
te the military title which 
won. Over a certain class 


rich, and he in receipt of a handsome 

allowance, while their fathers were not , 

so favored of fortune. Thus it is, the 
command 


his’ , Herbert was 


| ce in , for, being 

of bis age, he did not show to full advant- 

age his naturally powerful frame ; bat Her- 

bert was three inches taller, three y.ars 

his senior and a “‘stone” heavier. “ 

was a meck spirited y and young 
uve 


self-sufficient 
low, could not distinguish between 
meekness and timidity ; above all 
which, in Herbert's eyes, lished his 
right to command “Fred the fact 
that the mo of the D’Lacy estates 
was in his father’s iron chest. 

was Frederick D’Lacy initia 


ted into Eton schovl, than Herbert Biake- 
ly commenced his assumption of right 
over him, but was satucignd to find in 
ntle youth a spirit of insubordination 
fo his arrogance. This he attributed to 


tsa =oe 


‘ 
updm the D'Lacy estates. It could not 
| huwever, be exactly termed a feud on 
the part of “ Fred;” for there was in 
; him none of the elements of an antago- 
nistic spirit.. He: was merely @ party in 
0 
the walk.’ His natural bodily advantages, 
and a fair share of Saxon pluck, -fitted 
le 
he became more distieguithed im those 
Pp prowess is in deman 
&§ than brains, and the istic hero supe- 
rior to the intelleetual tor. 
Herbert Blakely, at Eton, was in daily 
association with youths in whose pet- 
| sons oe rank and bevers were 
! inheritances. Nearly all who are of pie- 
| beian origin, while they pretend to de- 
| spise rank and titles, are partioularly de- 
mrous to wear them; and so Herbert 
layed aristocracy in hia claims. He had 
titles, conferred by 
: his father was a Gener- 
of Eton boys he assumed a kind of com- 
| mander-in-chief-ship. Some he bowed to 
hy General. “Thus was farther paved the | his authority becayse they feared to op- 
| ruin of an ancient house. : pose him ; and othera allowed him to be 
) their chief “‘man,” because his father was 
| 
nown as e Geueral, 
Young D’Lacy was just the’ kind of a 
: 
who, in of the self-crea- 
ont t to bow to his 
mander-ship. “Fred” was 
slender, though his slimness was moré 
in 
th 
fa 
cy e notions of ancien 
: | family, ctc., all of which he was deter- 
mined to humble in the dust, before the 
greatness. of his rising house. Heneo hi, 
| commenced a series of persecutions from 
him aguinst “Fred,” whieh the latter 
resented merely by a quiet proud reserve, ™ 
f and by shunning all companionship with 
tbe boy Biakely. 
T was asuother class of Eton bors 
who treated Herbert's leadership with 
hrutour and coutowpt, end whe, 2 Od, 
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bed ironically given him the title of Gen- fully agitated shamed by the allusion to second Fred. One of 
mong these, who werehis match | to the pe morgage of his family tate t the “‘Geueral’s” men did the same for 
nage, sod wealth, wan yong Kick the, wealth but when the sou of | him; and then commenced a set 
the man, who held the inheritance of fight, which, after a half an hour's dura- 
nets in ‘his iron gloatingly, antici- | tion, ended in the by the 
The Eton eosnele a cricket pated the pleasure of having hum horse- | bully.’ .He slunk away e deri- 
match one day,.and H ely was rom D’Lacy lands, Fred | sion of the crowd, bearing many sigus of 
the: rea eprang step towards the having had “ e as a pair of 
bewling against him. Herbert in acrick- | aon, black eyes and a well battered face, cov- 
et match gvas undoubtedly a! men, Oh! you li bantam, shall I | ered with blood and cuts, fram the 
as he was‘also in a boat race, or in any ‘give you & fcotagte,@ that whipping?” | . knuckles of Fred. 
athletic game or exercise. In the noble “Sbame!” cried the boys around, as From Shatdeg 
game of cricket, he had but one in| the oman? Herbert gave last insult- tod be admirer in Richard Courtne 
the school, and that was “ Dick” Court-..| ing wound to young D’Lacy; anditcould | and he in turn equally admired his n 
ney, who Wad now bowling against him. be seen: by. manner and | . friend “ Dick,” 
was a eplendid and, in | warlike countenanges, who as-an elder brother. Indeed, the youths 
this, was more than the other’s match, . themselves a match for Hessen’, Unt brathezs {n soul-and love. "They 
who depended upon ‘more as 8 | champions were ready to Pe left school together, and together trav. 
bateman. At this match it had so hap- of Fred, The: cled throughout anda portion of 
pened that Herbert in the first in- over, gave no sign of wi e allow { Asia. They visited the classic lands of 
ings been bowled out “Dick,” be- | another to do battle for him. Hie faco sunny Italy, and intellectually Juxuriated 
fore he hadmade arun. Twice had Her-. ‘was very pale, and ita expressiqn ste each other at Rome, ing the 
bert in his second jnnings struck at and | and de , more than one wo same draughts of poetry, revelling in the 
miased the ball, which each time have poe otha Neale panel same scenes of exquisite beanty, and 
the wicket making it fairly tremble. ‘Evi- | tlenesa.. Slowly walking up till he plant- rg Sy each others souls youth's 
dently the tatiaian was nervous and | ed foot-to-foot with. his autagonist, and rich feelmgs aad strong floods o 
thrown off his self-assurance. His repa- | looking him in the eye with scorn and a sensibility, as they together revelled in 
tation, asa first class player, was at | power, that, but for his, confidence in his architecture, music, painting, sculp- 


stake; and the game was watched by 
both cides with more than common ex- 
citement. “Dick” entered ito the an-) 
tagonism and 

more than his ad 

his best. to ‘bow! ‘the other out a seco 
time, if possible; without a run, while it 


was also evident that, from loss of hiss) 


usual his mishap in ‘the 


the gaine. 
Away flew the ball for the third time, 
and smash went the wicket, while the 
batsman, moré Bewildered as he saw the 
force and directness of the ball, struck 
run. Many a man in games 
of elsif, or dou , Or power to wan, | 
but by losing and coolness, 
somé bad hit. Herbert at the 


rely, grow pale 


The: 


divided, but you 
ed that the 
‘batenran hed 


completely ca 
ing him away.’ You lying, 


turned upen heels. 
“What,” the other continued, fellow- 

ing hia; “Will you to lord your | 


oath too profane to 
When the ruffiaa called hit liar, 


hau haughtily turning ; but when 
other, foll in savage triampb 
hrew at him the broken fortunes of hi 
mily, he tarned and.coufrouted his ene- 
Itcodld be Fred was fear- 


first innings; Herbert was not iimeelf in | 


D’Lacy, who was um-! | 


rattle it @rick the earth. 


bert; and, 


own superior strength, would have made 


he had jexpected a lamb, Fred 


& quict, ataroness that 
enemy's 
You, would give me a foretaste, Her- | 


bert Blakely, I | 
id,” answered Herbert, turiously, 


will not have it proudly 
dispu 


_ bert, aiming a blow at Fred, whose calm 
imperious manner maddened hia enemy. 


Fred saw the coming blow, and sprang 
to the’ left, avoiding it; then as 
lighting, he struck the nee een 
the bullock-like Her- 

with such force that 
pnd made his ee 


The bully atose bewilderedeand 
interfere for a mo nal , were 
scareely leas so: | uct was, Fred had 
been much underrated ; for, though he 


was slender, he! was-welk 
made, th powerfal limbs and his delat, the combination of Fred’s 


physical deve 
not of that showy kind as see in Her- 
h Fred was meek and’ 
the lion-like nature of his race. The lion 
was now arotsed—the lamb slept! 
that quiet, unshowy physical force, w 
which. nature’ had him, but 
wiiich had never manifested ‘itself more | 
a ball, for the first time attracted 
Eton boys. They ine 
the match was not so. very unequal, 
backed with the courage and covl reso- 
lution of Fred, even though 
- years the junior of Herbert. With one 
the boys formed themscives into 
the orthodox rifg, and Dick Coarmey 


Vengeance upon t 


| and returned to Eton no more. 


the 
ture,and thé endless 


victor, Fred had an étiemy' as bitter 
vindictive as his frietid Dick was fond 
and fhithfl; and that enemy was fat 
moré to bd feared than the 


had passed from memory to 

to more pleasant recollections. Now, 
this underrating of hiv énemy’s’ threat 
proved a ca ; for it kept Lord Regi- 
nald and his edn’ blind’ to the that 
consummated the wreck of the D’Lacy 
honse. 


of the fight, Herbert 
father, the General, 
He re- 
lated to his father what had transpired, | 

but artfully i aa the cause of 


On the same da 
went home te 


aristocratic friends 4 ype him on ac 
count of the General's own low birth. 
This was gall and bitterness to the weal 
thy plebeian, whose pride was morbid 
senuitive upon this point, and father 2 
son joited in vows of vengeance 
- and humilistien upon the D’Lacy race. 
Soon after the eventa above related, 
General Blakely paida visit 
nald; and so conanmmately 
the part whieh he bad taken for the an 
.plete rnin of the declining fortunes of 
the D’Lacys, that he mosts 
ingratiated himecif into the guod graces 
of Lord Reginald, and won bis evtire 
confidence. This wasa great part of the 
game won, for the noble lord had prert 


| ously felt fowards the wealthy mortgagee 


. ‘ 
7 
| 
tiou with which the fair, realms 
abound. At.the. same altar they stood, 4 
and by their sides the brides of their | | 
youth, At the door of the village chufeh, } 
where they had together entered into 
Hymen’s holy bonds of love, they sepa- 
|| future horse-whipping, if you wish it,” | hia family estates apd in the house of his .) 
| “Dick” Courtney at this, stepped be- | ancestors. | 
tween the two, antagonists, who seemed But, from this pugilistic episode 
unequally matcbed, and haughtily and | came events of kind, which , 
threateningly gnid ; of future history of 
‘Herbert Blakely, you must an- ys, Up. ning chepter, ; 
swer to me, fer your cowardly outrage of | which showed the dying Fred tian é ‘7 
Prodofie k D'Lacy. As the quarrel origi- | last earthly journey to the an hall. + 
nated between you and J, you aud I, mir, | of his friend Dick, now Sir Richard | 
— « | Courtney, one of the richest baronets } 
inter- | in England. 
yours _From the day. that Herbert Blake- ; 
te-are | ly slunk discomfited away, mutteri 
| mine Wu, you as 
‘the + 
‘the fellow, ' 
Indeed, he, scarcely ‘made 
note of his threat, but considered it mere 
| 
| 
chest; and I will have them in my pos- 
some day when, if I catch you | 
bnt a. foot, I will have you | 
upped rom the estate as a beggar. | ‘ 
vin! ha! It would be rich tosec a D'La- | 
y horse-whipped from the lands which: | | 
yor generations belonged te the 1 ‘gears | 
i | 
| 
pling -in ening Of his usa 
nild eye, and the proud earl of his lip, | 


; 


of his'fiinily estates sometbing akin to 
distrust. ~ Of this thé General was aware, 
aud played his cards accordingly. He. 
put himself under many obligutions to 
thé proud, but generous D’Lacy. It was 
Lord Repthald’s tenatitry that sent the 
General to the English 


rliament, and 


it was Lord Reginald’s hand that opened | 


the stately doors of Engiand’s select 


aristocracy to one wlio, theugh he held © 
high military rank jn the Bast India Coms-’ 


pany’s service, had no ancient family to 


claim, nor a sin 'e relation to be fonnd © 
the hereditary gentie~ 


in‘any branch 0 
mén of the land. But the friendship and 
countenance pf the D’Lacy 
weatthy plebeian'in aristocratic circles’ 


what, among the moneyoeracy ‘ofthe 


present day, it wonld be to a com#mer- 
ciaf man to be seen dn “Change,” arm- 
in-arm in close-fellowship with King. 


Rothschild. The General was, therefore, - 


under very grevt obligation to the D’La- 
more Geeply indebted te him 
than was the’ noble himself to his weal- 

creditor for Lord Reginald’s friend-- 
and support obtained for him what 
li bis wealth could not have purehased. 


Now, the General was ‘very rink, and 


constant iy his acknowled ents of bis” 


vast obligations {0 hid noble 


the nrort 


ge which he 
hel nm the D’Laty 


D’Lacys, and not’ they to‘ him,—that 


through theif ‘representative he bad beefy 
advanced in position 


more than ajl his wealth could have ac 
complished and’be was irresisti- 


its of the state 
Lord 


acy h 


General “wis ab bend to | 


c the nropistrous arid inten-— 
tiontinkind he de¢tted to ‘tor 


who had conferred so fiber- 


yors on him, was too proud to 


ceixe an acknowledgment of those favors. 
The D’ Lacy, however, was too proud 


to reecive-an acknowledgment in words; , 


it waa the substantial one which bis weal, . 

thy erediter offer 

But the 
he-algo ‘had his pride and was aa tepder 


ag the P’Lacy upon.a point of honor. If, 


Lord Reginald would not condescend to 
a, reciprocity of friendship favors 
with him; then be would owe to. the 


Laeys as, little as possible, and pay off a 
his own: indebted: 

destroying the mortgage. which he 
held against their estates. He even — 
eg far, ian the consummation of his dee 
laid plot, a8 send the mortgage 
to Lord 


would. Thus it was, the General’s course 
being so plausible, ud what he urged so | 
true, in point'o fact’ and honor, that’ 


Lord Reginald évinmitted the great érror 
of humoring What hp ‘acknowledged ag. 


just pr of his wealthy - friend to 
the character of Tt. 
a deep laid plot of Geperal Blakely,’ ‘w 

was at once morally the debtor, and sae 


gally thre ‘¢reditor of the D’Lacy who fell’: 


allowed 


into the lotter’s 
8s determined) 


him to chtry fi is point in 


refusal to reeaive ‘the ‘yearly interest. | 


the mortgage. Thus worked the plot to: 


its consummation, and thus the rum of. 
the D’Lacy honse, which broke the heart: 


of Lord Reginald; and ‘his 


Lord Frederick, lof his family bstates.. 
‘Thus also was partially fulfilled the threat 
of the vindictive Herbert Biakely ayniust 
roung }'red, at schol. 


was to the - 


friend, and 
not hear from Bord Regibald 
thin 
ates, “He in+ 
| that Ke’ was vastly indebted to the: 


‘reserve 


that. he: was 80 nice. 
General urged that 


| g the gay young Benne 
“th ot the: 


ness to them, 


eginald, which that 


returned, us the General well knew he. | her character.as aa ar 


3 we abeolve the M 
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CHAPTER LV, 
ROME“NORBLE REVELLERS. 


On through the’ changes’ of time 
Rome 'and 2 period sixteen years later. 
“The new prima donna! The queen of. 
song! 
y company of boble'revellers.' In their 
istipated gallantry, they sprang 
fect and B the lady in spa 
wine; each gallant ti 
gla: s of his fellow, he’ shonted a rival 
pledge to’ ‘the sathe lady. The revellers 
with each other i in naming the’ ‘wow. 
tar. 
Two gentlemen, remote from the rev-" 
were ‘drinking’ their wine in quiet 
ropriety. "They wet® English, though 


ivine ‘Terese!” shouted a . 


of them" would have passed for an 


Italian; and he the langnage of the 
country with the ease of a‘native, and 
the elegance of ascholar, The two young 
Englishmen hnd no relation with the dis-*: 
sipated nobles, nor joined. them in thefr 
pledge,’even’so much as by a notice; 
quietly. conversed together. Seemingly, 

they were ‘oblivipas to the presence er 
thre gallants, and unconscious of their 
naming a2 young’ musical star who’ had 
just burst e fashionable world ‘at 


ome, ca with her rustic beanty 
aad cilghanting th her wonderful dra- 
matic powers mnd of T¢might 


have been that’ the‘ two Young English- | 
men were students—tirtists who had ¢ome 
to the. ‘hing of the empire of at¢ 


Perha abashed by clo 
imhity of rank, and - 
selves; perhaps they were loat: together 
in) interesting conversation ‘their 
favorite art. 

Gentlemen,” said aignor 


ladveiend the lady, by the, mass.” 
“Ha, ha! not the lady, Marquis; of 


~ 


course u0t the lady.; She would not un-' 


likely jilt you, as a certain frig songs 
did before.. fenthemen, si 
Benediet from all impytation of 

a woman--of drinking wine in, hener of 
any creeture in petticoats, excepting in. 
You.absylve. 
our Benedict, noble gal 2”? 


‘Certainly, certainly ! Right 


anquis, Jo, aca to 
the bens ix 1”, 

Siguor Benedi¢t,”: said. Coun; Orsi 
the leader of the revellers, sm ae 
solved by we solemn asge maby of 
pearance of g woman 

By' the bye, Count, you have 

the Benediet; for the thrust made at-him 
by the Count, his 
love episede. 

aged Engliah baronct.. “Why, Meramis, 
your wording of ‘the Count’s. ifl: luek in 
wouing the beautiful singer, im ‘very dike 
& compliment. The irresistible: Orsini 
Kas been by the gifted peasant, 
, With ws much bbuteur gu thouyh: sire bad 


prox: 


‘ing, penned 


marked. the Benedict. 


been r princoss of the proud Orsini house 
itdelf, aud he: bat one of ita had 
présumpbweusly elaimed her favor.” 

j pre The fashionable gossips repeat the 
scandal that the charming Terese sent 
the Orsini back the diamond coronet and 
hie eloquent billet demao—hia luve offer- 
by a. poctic. secretary, un-- 

evigent at ‘thé op nity o 
to annoy his ri “ The Or-- 

sini caught by, Cupid this time, 
| ‘nightingale. was by. 


Rather a severe ‘thrust “that,” re- 

had betéar 
after me, Orsini.” , if 

“*Q! can afford Cariati’ henten~Be- 


sides, it reminds me of former triumphs, 
which the Count has hore de 


have been more suceessial . with 
than I.” 


} 


combat ih our love Béar me wit- 
ness also, noble friends, | thas of nll ‘this: 
company of irresiatible. 


But Count, yeu must acknowledgy. 
we have not met your nor bad 
our gifte E 


bert, yeu.” 
Orsini, I have made 


‘their fhitshing edueation: They Jooked 2dvances to your: 
not uilike artieta of seme said the En 

ainiers, aps musi¢ian if woul vain; Sir, Herbert.’ 
after, dow they were: ‘not so-uncon- | wings of aby abird, 

ie p the révellers to“the 

_queén of —the dbvine Terese,” asthey wW common cause | 
seemed to be. One thing, however; eon- | Herbert to: have been irre- 
cériing thent' was: h, if ‘they |, Sisttble with the fait, and to still 
wérd more than ‘artists,’ they not’ gallaat. worthy a beanty’s wniles;, but, in 
claimed their ¢d¢jat rank in’ the oni. Justice, ‘Wwe must, ad- 

bie circles‘at Romes and were 
the dissipated young noblemen: who’! Dhe vanity of the was 

ored their presétice as completely ts PB for though middi he. was 
young Englishinien had seemed tote" & line this day, 
oblivious of the revelling of the gallanty. ' | had top succestdul with the fair sex, 


tothe serroW of de- 

printoely, dinner. to this eorhpany of 
neble galante, Count, Orsini, that 1 will 
—suceded, where you, failed,.and 
smailes. of! the-beautiful Terese. 
three montha, and:I will bring the 
of song ftom her, rustic .bawer, te 
OA. the . crowd at 


SinBerbert! 
ver Ww 


“ Yes, Coant; as the conquerer.of her 
who diseomfited you.” 

“A wager, by the holy virgin,” laughed 
the handsome young noble, with pardon- 
able assurance that the Englishman would 
fail where he dost. accept the ¢hal- 
lenge. are. witagsses poble friends!” 

Bean witness; geutiemen,” joined in 
Sic Herbert.), pledge me 
cess; ity Wine, most 
Bachus end iVenwe? 

‘Pledge the daring Englinhiman,” shout 

will lead the ceretiony, 8. token 
Of good will,” aaid Count Ornini... 


cass to Sir, dderbort, if he oan wie itt” 


“ oan win.it!” ithe rev- 
ders. ait 


think. wo, have. been. mther, ist 


dens,” here: observed Count 


glancing ;towards the two young 
men,, who’ had held’ ‘no 


» with them. 


‘The their atteation to 
where the. Connt:indieated, awd: fur the 
firat, time. gave, to the 


epee of » 


4 
5 
‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ly; *‘my little wae too significant 
a 


donna, to whoni I ume J am much 
indebted 1” asked Count Orsini. 
' “Yes, the handsome cousin. who pre- 
solution of your non-success, 
‘Oreini,” said another of the galiants. 
.“ And the secret ef the prima donna’s 
‘rustic sec usion,” Cariati. 


notice of these noble | 
de 
fury of the fiery 
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: * By all the Saints,” broke in the Bene- 

diet, ‘"tia the fellow pupil of the fair 
Terese !” 

What, the young mentor of the prima 


. “Gentlemen,” said Orsini, “we Pee 
lease Sir Herbert from his wager. Doubt- 
‘less the will be repented to the 


“ Yea, yes! Let them leave and at 
ence,” shouted the company Threaten- 


ingly. 
| * And if the fellow il of the 
donna presumes on avor wit 
Star, the Orsini will knight him, by hry 
his sword across back.” 
he young artist, if such he waa, left 
his seat, and walking up to the Italian 
noble, said, with flashing eyes, “ Cosnt, 
long centuries ee when the Orsini’ 
my ancestor knighted 
“chie their proud house !”’ 
Nameless boister,” shouted the now 


maddened noble, drawing his rapier, “de-. 


lady.” 
“T nev the 
concern herself. I would not bring 


‘a blush torher cheek by a tale of liberties 


guard her person, 
-ehastise an offender, at the A rr approach 
of outrage to her, 
The.young E had answered 
the revellers, without appearing to ad- 


oh the 


hed not 

cause of their our clamor, yet, of course, 
the re rents of the nobleman knew:that 
the shaped 


lige: 


inknown Englishmen,” “ was réfer- 
me to the of a plebeian | 
‘ tricked. patron out of his 
estates; Dut the stery can be af no inter- 
to you,, gir.” 
‘None in the least,” re Sir Her- 
4 annoyed | 
fur taking up Ot bees 
which we, have not been | ate 
tentive.’ 
his ‘has too fe, 


| 


the 


>= 


the 


fend yourself!” 
The E 


ess, tapping his. own rapier, con- 
a I have taken Adisabeisy from the 


sic lessons from the illustrious tani.” 
“Another Admiralble Crichton!’’ sneer- 
ed the Orsipi. 
= At y our service, Count.” 
it wll not be wise to tempt 
| replied the y Italian 
Count, still sneeringly ; and then be haugh- 
tily added, “ As poblemen are not accus- 
tomed to fight with adventurers, it does 


not become an Orsini to cross swords. 


. higher title than the fellow pupilef Te- 


rese, the prima donna.” 
_ “As you please, Count, I xm not won- 


knigt from your sword, 
v 


uel, noble sir, ia that the heir may 
y tedeem them from the son of 


the p -broken;” and the two young 


den moaning Tal ,” observed Count 
Orsini to baronet, who was pacing 
the room — his rage and mortifica- 


curses, Once or twice 
Englishman was about to follow the 
daring strangers, but prudence forbade. 


powers ! ouvare right, 
The young bravo 
to the Orsini as though he 


E 


Ha! ha! tet you 
gach a clear unhorsing as 
tilting-match with 

me see, gallants the 
dsy’s tornament—-thus it 


HLTH 


wartike-charger—viser duwn— 


then, fur own. There. ate 


wou 


is of the. Unknown is 
raised—the eonquecer of the Orein! te 


2 


given—the Unknown—the Orsini | 


his own Sovereign. By Jupiter! quite 
a romantic adventure, noble friends |"’ 
Sir Herbert was evidently aiming to 
tirn ‘the sharp thrusts, given by the 
young Englishman, from himself to the 
Count, he also designedly sought to 
enflame the fiery Ltalian inst the 
strangers ; but the rhapsody of the barv- 
net rather amused than enraged him, for 
he took it asa mere display of Sir Her- 
| bert, te hide -his own mortification at 
the made to what, 
suspec was a secret c ro 
“Come, come Sir Herbert, do not 
heal your wounds on my body. Re- 
turn his thrusts with a sharp sword. 
Tut, tut man, they had no point for 


the Orsini.” 

“I tel you proud Count, his thrusts 
at you were pointed for you. Unless [ 
much mistake, long centuries ago, 


when the Orsinis held up a princely 
; his ancesters did knight the Chief 
of their proud house.”’ 


“By the Pope! Sir Herbert, you are 
dealing in offensive riddjes,” exclaimed 
the young noble, in rage. 

‘* The founder of the house and name 
that darky haughty young stranger 

as, es ago, Sir Count. 
Grand Mun r of the renowned order of 


the of Zion.” 
the Temple of Zion! if 
be pot groundless, 
leony exclaimed the Count, “ 
countryman’s words were not Rath 
for a chief of the Orsini 
house wasa Kuoight Templar of that 
proud order, whose Grand awaye 
ed big baton aver even p y 
“TWwuch mistake, Coant, if Tam not 
as tothe identity 
ghty of Englishman. 
The feiow-pupil prima dooa— 
the favored lover—the successfal rival 
—the descendant of the Grand Master 
that knighted your ancestor—Sir Walter 


Templar iano unworthy match for an 

| Orsini, either in love or knightly prov- 

ess,” said Sir Herbert, ng ob- 

ject to inflame the vindictiveness of the 
reve Italian. 

“ ered we meet after the opers tc- 

night at the palace of the Orsini. 


to the queen of.song. Come 


again the divine Terese, noble 


_{: By Lacites, Sir Herbert, there is hid- | 


aoble, wilh 
assumed lightness indiffereace, 
bt to bide from hisgay companions 
the lack demon of revenge that 
sessed his soul, called eo chat 
ing Englishman, who a 
ia bis. young countrymen two men 
whom * instinctively felt he had most 
occasion to fear ina future reckoning, 
which for twenty years be had hoped 
would never come, 

Aa the revellers separated, Count Or 
sini whispered to Sir Herbert Blakely 
that his private box at the opera house 
would not offend the most fastidious 
friend. The wily Englishmaf ugderstood 
the Italian, and as they seperated, his 
face wore a dark smile of wicked triumph. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A man’s troubles are born and 
grow ‘with him; by habit he be- 
comes able to endure them. They 
“whogo out of the common track 
‘to speculate upom happiness, not 
only have, but ds deserve, a larger 
‘misfortune than they who 
the well-known beaten 
contented with being moder- 


happy. 


= 


| 
| 
nglishman showed no sign 
ear nor hurry, but with provokin | 
calmo 
With her tur name. 
| | « Libertines !” ejaculated the gallants, best swordsman in italy, as well as ma- | 
in surprise and rage. Beware, young 
man q | 
d 
it 
4 
f 
young hman, with prevoking good | 
stage walker in hero- 
& ica,” shou the gallants. 
m your service, gentlemen, if any 
of this brave coffpany wisb‘it; still, not 
eager for the Sir Herbert 
ne ‘Blakely, the, story. my friend was rela- : 
as , ting, in which You have manifested some ue 
interest, is of certain baronet, of title 
very modern, whoholds lands not his own, } 
| lent to his father—a money-usurer. 
: = 
| we Tevetiers Much cr 
ize -“Ceuntrymen of yours; Sir Herbert, 
at and if ts, excellent fellew pupils H 
of the haughty Terese.” 
Your. plobeian is ever haught 
on and arrogant, if possessed of talents 
favored fortune,” he replied. 
net “Tbe beronet.is an seaenenee he sequel, which he had ir revenge 
ed of your trae plebeian,” observed already more than half determined on, 3 
of Englishmen, to the fel- | was a very different one to that which 
of Terese. | rophesied. | 
wl — you address your remark to me, | deemed it ‘| 
ate furiously, «p- narks for 
end,” answered the elder of | 
ot 
pub 
ken 
| 
pr of the day enters, : 
Orsini is proclaimed 
rounds into the ri 
bip | | 
the 
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MORMONISM REPUBLICAN IN ITS GENIUS. 


The very genius of Mormonism is liberalism. To 
the last degree it is not conservative, in ‘the sense of 
its being anti-progressional. In ‘a republican nation 
this offspring of a new era had its birth, “and, this 
child of promise of a glorious future civilization, bore: 
all the features of a robust republican cHaraeter, It has 
but very foreign relationship to priestcraft, kingcraft, 
‘or aristocracy, and nothing American bort eam pes- 
6vs8 a stronger repugnance and contempt for anything 
of the kind, than does the true genius of Mormoniem. 

In. a preparatory age, Washington’and his compeers 


—those noble God-sent apostles of social and .peliti- . 


eal liberty and inalienable te—had sternly battlod 
with England, and morally fought every institution of 


the old world, which tended to the social and political . 
enslavement of the people, or which was detrimental : 


to the progress of nations. ‘Thus was a new mission 
won for humanity, and most fittingly America bears 
the name of the “New World.” bw 


‘Those patriot. High Priests of the social and eulmi- 


nating dispensation of the world, not merely made the ; 


Declaration ‘of national independence and rights for 


themselyes, but for humanity at large, It wasa grand 
declaration of the rights of all mankind, and, because 
thereof, that declaration was not sectionél, bat’ 
longed to every nation or people who dared in thought, 
revolution or gradual progress, to claim their inaliena- 
ble rights.. In framing the Constitution of their na- 
tion, they also not’ mere] 


laid down the platform of ' 


the Américan Cénfederation of States, in one grand .. 


union, which typified the. holy, brotherhood of nations 
to which the great and good.of. every age have diréct- 


ed their inspired vision ;. but as‘it was an. inst nt” 


of government framed to sectre the inalienable rights. 
of mau, its genius was destined; to spread ‘ite: eagle. |. 


wings o’er all the earth, where’re a branch ‘of’ mi- 
versal man be found.” It was‘the politital and. sotial 
ushering in of a new ‘dispensation, crowned, with the 


glory of thé last days. 


‘The Supreme Ruler had appointed that hamanity 


ehould transmigrate itself from the’ old world to the 
new one, ¢lothed with highor, diviner forms of social 


and political institud@ms. Thus: grew up a gran¢ | 


Union of ‘nationalities, to represent the dominant em- 
pire of the future—thus was moulded.a type of uni-. 


versal brotherhood of nations. 


Shall we say that Washington and his com : rs in’ 


their declaration of independence, and iyalienable’ 


humanity. at large, were 
socially and politically crying in th> wilderness of old 
systems the, “ Prepare ye the way of the Lord ; make 
etrnight in the désert 4 h 


richts, for themselves ay 


ithway for our God?” Shall” 


we say that, in érganizing their. government and fram- + 


ing its constitution, they were socially and 
laying the foundation of a millennial era? 


e thin 


we should be clothing in language the spirit of a great . 


social and political truth. s 

It was some such view as this which the liberal 
minds of Europe have taken-of the political apostle- 
ship of America in the great future, and your Owens 
and Brontiers O’Briens, your Cobdeus and Brights. 
Siw a political, and social. millennium near, and your 
Mackeys, of poetry and prose, wrote of “the good 
time coming.”’ | [vita | 

But there was another plank:in the platform to be 
laid down. ‘Thus Mormonism teaches. Washington 
and his compecrs began the werk, as the social and 


political forerunners of the new dispensation, and when | 


the world became ripe through their preparatory work, 


— 


, and bringing f 


|. a new era of the world has come, the ana. 
_ nan experience brings us to the idea of its new rele: 


—tmission~and prophecies of this’ relijious 


wwe lose the whole repre 


a youth—a robust son of ‘robust republican A tnoriea, 
starts forth with his mission—a new dispe sation’ of 
religion. part wag to.lay down the chief corer 
sténe of that glorious social; political. and religi 
temple of the world, m which universal’ man ‘shall 
worship in one comitnon brotherhood, be its members 
of whatever nafion, name, or creed, Such was the 
| athe. of 
millennial reign, and such a pro¢tamation' his 
_ peers resounded, the nations. ‘This 
the Alpha and Omicga df the new revelation —the¢ end 
and aim of the mission,of. Joseph, the, prophet of .the 
world’s future civilieation, representing 
and universal brotherhood. Thie is the missidn’ pf 


Lattenday Work;” and the thousands wh 


have preached’ this to the nations, from. their youth, 
know full well that this formed the grand programme 
which they offered to the world. If we lose this part, 
sented in the ‘mission of this 

Latter-day PYophet; and thenceforth, Mormonism has 
no mission, and the +hundreds' of thousands of its die- 
ciples,; who with holy extacy received the revelt- 
tion of Deity, manifested to the' uphtaving’ of the 
world ‘ito’ & grand’ universal’ civilization, ar¢ again 
afloat upon the dark ecean upon which. the, werld has 


The revelation of this new mission was. not. to do 
away with what the republican ht priests'of' the 


social ‘and political re-organization had’ done in’ for- 


* mer generation ; but it was to give the new apirit tp 


_ the the represéntative nationality of the 


, which the-Almighty had inspired them to organige, in . 

_ world, representing apivereal protherke of; nations, 
the common good of: universal: mail. 
Many’of our’ rdadets wilt probably gritht our 

thiat tt is @ great fact thet, W ashington-and bi er 
high, prieats of; American uationality, did Jay: 


eial and. political of: the world's reotga 
‘zation and ‘futitreiglory, aiid we Would erown this 
cession ‘With the 


e Fads, ‘that, the ‘mission OF Joseph, th 
prophet, was not) te pull up their foundati 
grand fabric, but to lay con 
Dwell’ with usa moment in summary on the dou- 
sistency of tho view, ore Us... 
‘The rise and fall of empires is the law of: human 
“experience; Briefly, then; world had’ growtr old 
of" the ‘pelt, gach of WH 
heaved , its. tydes jot, into. ite -enceessor; | 
réached the périotl where the aniversal ‘giviligation 
gins, theologicdlly denominated the  Digpensativtt’ 
the ‘imes,,” O]d.. systenis and fotpis: 
thought werejpasting away,.and a mew era was spreade 
‘ing over thé earth, represented in the: character and 
nits of ‘the ‘Declaration of ad th 
inalienable rights of man,,, Europe, and_all pations 
it, but the; pew Wworld.is the chief. representative: 
political and social regeneration. But thé *history:'of 


the world shows fist incarnated in every: hew 


zation, is the soul of a. new religious;inspiration,,, 
the .body of the blended civilizations 
Babylon,’ Greece jarid’ Romie} wefl’ds 
tion had developed. Facts proving abundantly-;tha 
politically, socially, intellectually and pregressionaly, 
hee 
ious jucarnation, i¢ point of Joseph's mission is, 
hristianity reborn to become the soul of the new 


. 
| 
ae 
sailed -before,.ng “good time eommg’’—no glonous 


can» nation-/have had: their: parts 


civilization of millennial glory in is it’ breathed 
into-'& new treated world. brief is our view 
‘of Mormonism. 
“The Latter-day: Work,” ia, therefore, moat deei- 
‘and identical with the Great -Ameri- 
on and Constitution. Indeed, most posi- 
tively, has this, Church declared that Washington and 
compotrsiwere divinely moved to..their work, ane 
that the Constitution: was given’ by the’ inspiration of 
the “Almighty. ‘Its Eldets have, also, as* positive 
the work. of those patriot Statesmen was 
to prepase the way for the layin of the chief cornér 
store of'a glorious’ millennial fa 
‘We,, therefote, properly travel not “in: ih. | 
the, one in, which the American nation 
on its birth on Inde nce day: ~The truth is,: the 
treated and fashioned to the design-of the 
‘Of, the world, he breathes into. it 
and tke new) world: starts into, the culminating civili- 
zation with another apostleship. ‘Joseph -the“prophet 
8 eship and mission, at 
declaration nable rights conceded,.and ali 
the Constitition aimed for,- are embodied. It 


must also-do-4s much i in aba te ts cam the. reparatory - 
iti 


political and and must 


secuse. for humanity. the ‘of rights, 
liberties and good, 
ecope, not ie an 
or aby one eammunity 

in the Work:of the 


new ‘didpensation,"as ‘well as ourselves; only some toil 

their day. gest of the wall, while athérs build 

auother portion of grand 
Granting: that: Mormonismehas-ite etchestentical or- 


trizati its’ iplés “ind” atins are 
are, Unitersalian “brother » 
Ve ia religiously 

are on the programme.of., Such 
we have dreamt it to be, apd if it be but, reaming, 


oe we Jet us d dream forever, 


~. 


Vay 


well known fact to argument here 

that fiddies, theatres, bell uorels, are the 

ee the.world, the esh and the defil. 

is »whs, aby rate; the dncient conclusion. We 


have; however: to: find’ a religious community 


raised up that take. d different View df these» matters, 
and whe snpposd that, if the Creator has éndowed us 
with faculties. ‘specially calculated to be delighted with 
— it is because he! means them to be 
(Although: this is;ithe view thken of 
matters: by this edmmunity, we oecasionall® still find 
a solitary individdal -who, after being converted from 
to ‘til: he been able,to admit balls, 
theatres) as being innocent. amusements, 
rightly contiueted: repudiates the unfortu- 


nate novel, as he once repudiated the ball, party and ~ 


the theatre, 

It. was: pot long since that ‘we listened to an oration 
from a friend of this tlescription on a public a. 
This: ‘gentheyian | had spetit’ vious Satiirda 
ning with intense delight at the theatre, and he bok 
the Sunday following to ex press his views on the inju- 


rious effecte of novel reading. Auother frierd of ours, | 


a very honest man, who also attends theatres with 
great zest, was punctuated to the soul at the idea that 
novel reading should by furnished to this commu a 
for, as he sagely remarked, “ This. people want t 

and novels are merely a pack of lies.” 


Supposing theatres, when wisely conducted, to be 
an admitted good, we wish to ask this question—what. 
is the difference between ry andanovel! We 
answer, a play is a novel with the story teld by men 

women reseed up for the occasion; a novel, on 
the other-hand, is im efiect,.a drama with the charac- 
ters and scenéry described by: pen and ink, instead of 
told. by live mem and women on a stage. In 
rama, the seenes are painted on cloth in colors; 
in the novel they are painted with words, and left to 
the mind to concejve.. The man that writes the plays 
very, often writes the novels as well. For instance, 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer;who wrote the “ Lady of 
Lyons,” has written a namber of beautiful and in- 
structive works of fiction, which we wish in due time 
to present before our readers. Both novels and plays, 
. @ certain extent, are fictions. Both appeal to the 
tion. If by picturing something that never 
did occur, one’ is dh: to be a lie, ren the otfier 
must bealiealso> 

But we contend that neither novels nor 
lies. A lie is the intention to 
Neither aywrights nor novelists retend that th 
scenes they. picbare occurred exactly they 
them. ‘It is oan understood that both start to 
pictures of teal life,” and the or badnése of 
such simpl he truthfulness’ or 
with which queb seenes are drawn. It 
is true that some novels; as our friend said, tend to 
‘unfit men and Women for the practical duties of life, 
and. fill: their heads with ‘ridiculous conceits ; buf 
therd/are-@ large class of plays that do the same. On 
the’ hand, large: of both plays and 
novels do good service in fitting mew ani woinen for 
tha realities of existence; and it is this latter class 
wo wish to. present before our readers. 1f wedo ever 


plays are 


resént anything bordering’ on-the sénsational; it will 
pi on the same sine pound tliat we suppose such plays as 
the “Warlock of the Glen” have been placed before this 


community~+because there are a variety of, people, to 
suit, and all carmot enjoy ‘the rigidly good) hey 
must, therefore, be treated as the man did bie tow, 
when. he wanted to dose her with onions, he gave her 
one'apple to six. ouions, and ftw the:sake of the apples 
she swallowed the 6ntons. 


But now as to novels being lies, ignerance only will 
lead men to say this. On the contrary, we assert that 
many of the novels, of our high'elass wriftrs of the day, 
art full of thé highest of truths. They picture the 
deepest thoughts and emgtions of man’s being. If 
any are ignorant of this, it is because they have not 
read such men as Dickens, Bulwer, D’ Israeli, and 
others. If they had, and reflected much, they would 
find recorded —_ er oF works a picture of their 

soulsa—their own most etrating 
thoughts, and the that 
touch most: their heart of hearts. This wonld hap- 

8 supposed; draw, alone, on nation for 
characters, but writes himself out = lays bare his 
own. heart and his best reflections, as food for his rea- 
ders. Although all -this certainly is dressed up with 
incident and circnmstances, to give the matter variety 
and charm, the chief afm is to tell, under the guise of 
a story, some facta that relate to universal man. 

And in conclusion, aa to the question of introducing 


* 

| 

f. 

‘ 

| 
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good novels at this time, amongst this community, we 
say, there is no such question to be discussed. Novels 
are already introduced. Many are read privately and 
some are performed weekly before delighted audien- 
ces. The dramatized novel is an aceepted fact, en- 
dorsed by all. Besides, thousands of dollars are con- 
tinually leaving this country for the purchase of the 
most trashy contaminating novels ever printed, which 
are brought here and eagerly devoured by young and 
old. Whilst we propose to displace this sensational 
stuff, by matter equally interesting, but:of a purer 
kind. With novels then, front and Cie novels right 
and left—performed and unperformed—it never ocgur- 
red to us to make a question, whether novels ought 
now to be introduced, anymore than it oceurred to us 
to raise the question, whether cattle ought to be raised 
whilst the whole community 


beef. 


In the personalities of Mr.T. A. Lyne and Mr. George 
Panuncefort, the theatre gomg public of Utah have had two 
distinguished representatives of different schools of dramatic 
artistes. The former geatieman claims our first atiention. 

_ In introducing Mr. Lyne as an eminent representative of his 
school, let us first briefly sketch his connection with the Salt 
Lake stage. fér it is the history of theatricals in Utah, and the 
Ses art at home, which form the speciality of our re- 
views. 

’ The Deseret. Dramatic Association started its career of pro- 
feagional training under the able tutorage of Mr. T. A. Lyne, 
and his directorship gave a semi-professional character to the 


company. 
The first season o with a series of light, melo-dramatic 
and domestie pieces. The “Pride of the Market” led the van 
—came as the herald of the futare. Perbaps | we en 
placed this piece upon the first page of the bistory of 
cals at home, from a modest design not to promise too much, 
and not to make any strong assertion of the programme of the 
coming foot-marks of the Association. The “Pride of the 
Market ” is very un-English in its character, which is not sin- 
gular, from the fact that it is very French in its type. Weare 
no admirers of this class of plays for a robust Anglo-Saxon 
audience, and think that yen Anglo-Saxon in their charac- 
ter, from the peng of good American or English writers, far 
more preferable. The “ Pride of the Market” clases will do 
well enough for after-pieces ; but they have too little body to 
be representative plays. They are about on «a par with “ Par- 
quette ’—that supplanter of the strong understandable “Pitt.” 
The “Honeymoon” and “Love's Sacrifice,” were marked 
steps in advance, and well chosen forerunners of the many 
excellent plays which bave sineé been put apon the boards. 
in the Charcoal Bureaer was introduced the melo-dramatic 
class, of course introduced because everybody must be pleased, 
some with fun, some with melo-dramatic effects, some with 
the strongly rediculous, and some with the chaste and good. 
Doubtless, the ent entertain as much contempt for 
the piece as ourselves, but the half mad misanthrope, and 
Phil's inimitable Grand Juryman, supported by Maiben in an- 
other good comic character, gave such an opportanity for 
melo-dramatic effects, and strong low comicalities that it was 
admitted on tRe stage, because of its taking caste. When 
managers bring on their comics and ludicrisities, it is simply 
to make fun, because the public like fun as well as sentiment ; 
_ ond when they put their bears and baboons on the stage, it 
is not because of their own admiration for the beasts. The 
‘* Charcoal Burner” glass of plays cannot live through many 
successive nights. Its most legitimate character is Mathew 
Elsdale, the miser, for in him alone is there a moral. All the 
rest fre only so many comic and melo-dramatic effects. 


' The public was brought te the legitimate drama again in ~ 


“The Porter's Knot’ and “Old Phil’s Birthday,’’ that is to 
aay the legitimate drama of the modern school, for most cer- 
tainly that which pictures life and character—that which “holds 
the mirror up to nature” is legitimate, whether it belongs to 
the old or new schools. We had hoped to see more of Tom 
Taylor's class of plays presented to the public. Mr, H. B. 
Ciawson is @ very good representative of plays bearing resem- 
blance to “ The Porter’s Knot,” or “ Old Phil.” and there are 
no pieces more healthful to the public than the domestic drama. 

ext came the powerful and classical * Virginius,” the mas- 
ter-piece of Sheridan Knowles. Mr. Soow was the first per- 
ronator of Virginius in our theatre. in which character he 


made a decided success. The beautiful romantic play of In- 


‘ 


feed, more or less, on 


. to live professionally among us, Of 


| gomar ” followed, and then we entered into a new and higher 


phase of theatricals in Utah. ray 
In the person of Mr. T. A. Lyne we had a strong pioneer of 
the professions. He is the foundation-stone of our professional 
theatrical future. In this character we are Se ter- 
ested in Mr. Lyne. The superstruotare of the professions in 
every braneh, must and will be reared; and at the Jaying of 
every foundation-stone thereof, the sons of the. Beet ane. am 
well shout for joy. As certain 9s that day succeeds night. 
and the seasons roll round in natute’s order, that fabric will 
go up. our merchants are prophesying tt: The erection 
of their magnificent stores is the language of their bracles. 
Mr. Jennings, with pis wealth were yes! give is frst amo 
the commercial prophets of the future, and Godbe, Ransohoff, 
Bassett, and others follow. Architecture in Main is pro- 
claiming its mission, and since Mr. Lyne first appeared on the 
stage at home, several of the foundation-paris of the profes- 
sions have been laid. The superstructure 
reared, either by home laborers or foreign ers of the 
fabric of science and art. It is an ambitions hope of ours that 
the laborers of this work may up from OWA Com 
munity. Why should they With the introduction of a 
little foregn element occasionally, as our management hag 
done in the theatre, and even what started in an amateur char- 
acter, by training, would assnme a professional face. But Mr. 
Lyne can hardly be called foreign. He was associated with 
our history in its earlier periods, and from. bis continuance 
among this people, even when unemployed, it bas evidently 
been his desire to settle his professional future in our midst. 
Not only are we pleased to ciaim Mr. Lyne as « foundatior- 
stone from our own people, but we hope he may yet be able 
he is an eminent actor. It is safd, upon good authority, Fis 
in “ Damon” he is equal to Edmund and as he has bee 
nounced great in that character, without having seen Mr. 
orest, we may believe such to be the fact. Bat Mr. Lyne 
has not yet had an opportunity of showing his full a, and 
power. Aas. yet he has merely eppoeres in ‘ on,” “Rolla,” 
Pizarro.” Virginias,” “ William Tell.” “the Stranger,” 
“Shylock.” Nearly the entire role of the great: 
tive parte of the classical drama is in big sphere. Beaides he 
is up in some of the best English comedies, eed many choice 
sensational plays. There is no fear of our living ‘out plays 
ons, 


which England and America have reveled fn for genera 
and to the name of the everlasting rare now added 
host of other brilliant aames of tee bigh dramatic school. 


The splendid role of, plays from their. mixed choice 
domestic pieces, and solid dramas of the new school. from the 
best American and English aathors, mark foot. 
steps of progress in our beme theatricale: Mr. Lyne, H. B. 
Clawson, David McKenzie and J. T, Ceine, pould mix their 
roles of parts to fill with unsatisted interest any namber of 
seasons. As for Phil., Dunbar and the rest of the comic corps, 
when shal] we enough of them? 


WHO IS IT MEANT.—This has been re} 
asked in relation to several characters in “ Uncle Ja- 
cob’s Birthday,” beg leave to inform our readers 
that it is a satire upon a elass, and means no particu- 


if should “ fit” anyone per- 
son or any persons, they can wear it, by passin, 
it fround among each other. That is ‘nob of 


ours. Satires are in all nations, and have been for 
thousands of years, a legitimate branch of literature. 


| They are not personalities, though, of course, mdivid- 


uals and classes suggest them, but they are only ap- 
plicable to them, like any of Charley Dickens’ charae- 
ters are'to any of his readers who. happen to have 
their portraits painted in his novels. Uncle. Jacob's 
“ wealthy gilder,” is anybody who, after getting fat 
on “bencl#fruit’’ virtuously turns ‘his rose up at it; 
or who, after dipping decply for salaries, etc., into the 
treasury of Uncle Sam, affects: ‘virtuous indigna- 


tiort against other® having transactions with the same 
old gentleman—there are many sudh 
_ HuMAN NATURE.—We have, considera lraman nature 
about us. We have learnt the gokden maxim: “if You are 


smitten on one cheek turn the other also,” bat we ate . afraid 


oh. 
tf 


thegmis in us some common relationship to that queker,..w 
enllatedeed the maxim, turned.the other cheek, but “ pit 
We are most good natured with thosé 


ed in” between blows. 
who are good naturéd with ual We neter struck the 
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Motes of te Week. 


Morr 
Most: ! ! 
The, junior “ pandemoniumist ”’ ; of 
the -Vedette ‘is awake and Bicking. 
He has a column “all to himself,” 
and is Sad it. His first ate 
are evidentl shaped to please, t 
the last of his new local items is 
as clearly intended to scare us. He 

; of the Daily 

of Sait Lake City, 
peid us Pridsy 

What! the Editor of the Zele- 
graph-—a paper that was compelled 


to suppress its strong historica Bias, | 


and let the first literary magazine 


After all, ‘we could overlook. his 


place! T’. B.H. you did wrong— 
véry, wrong. How will you an- 
swer to that young man’s family, if 
a “pandemonium” fever should 
“strike in” and carry him off? 


And then, what could the. Zele- 


Graph want up.there—so far awa 
didn’t want‘to buy tp the entire 
printing establishment, #o that the 
public shouldhave no more 
o’ Days? Some say go. But of 
course it was not 80, for that would 
be unkindnéss trom oar friend; and 
even if it was not unkindness, the 
ah could ‘never trade with 
Camp Douglas anyway! That's 
morally impossible. Still it may 
be right ‘after all, for an’ eminent 


pot ied On such matters once as- 
red us, that while it was Heaven, 
salvation, joy, comfort and consola- 
tidh for him. and his friends to do 
Biisiness with the Camp, it was 
helt, blue fire, brimstone and flames 
for'us to do thé same. 
| SLRIKING INSTANCE OF AF; 
FBCTIONATE Ce-Q@PHRATION.— 
We. saw it yesterday upon. the 
bench....Tompkins’ cow was in 
Jobking’ lot. Jobkins: Sen. catl- 
~ ed peacefally for Jobkins Jr... In- 
stead. of futher and son rushing 
frantically after ‘Tompkins’ cow 
evcrcarrots, potatogs, cabbages and 
eorn, stalks, and: giving her a few 
parging “licks” as she disappeared 


| 


always 


through the fence, Jobkins, Jr, 
made for the:cow, whilst Jobkins 
Sen,, for some mystcrious purpose 
went outside. In a few. moments 
Jobkins Jr., wheedled the old cow 


to. the gap. Nancy, thanking her 
lucky stars for auch tle treat- 
ment, was cheerfully jumping 


through, when Jobkius Jr., as if 
inspired with a sudden idea, com-_ 


menced, thrashing behind whilst at 


the same identical moment, Job- 
kins, Sen. sprang up from ambush 
the other side of the gap and com- 
menced a furious onslaught in front, 
father and son keeping time front 


jeand rear, holding the old cow in 


the gap, and working away “with 
all the ardor of oung and gener- 
ous natures,” Such sweet instan- 
ces of parental and filial union are 


. seldom seen on earth, We could 


have wept, it was so lovely! 


THe NEw Hat.—lit is well 
known that we arealways respect- 
ful to the military. We were mu- 
sing as we walked. . Suddenly in 
the bright sun we saw what ap- 
) to be the upper members 
of the: Provost Guard,—military 
head-gear, red plumes, ete. In- 
stinctively -Whistled “ John 
Brown” and prepared our right 
hand for our best military Risen 
Gracefully we raised the hand, we 
for, military move- 
ments, and squinted as we did so, 
from the extseme corner of our 
right “ for that acknowledge- 
ment which we always rigidly ex- 
act. A set of steel hoops at that 
moment grazed our legs and four 
feminine eyes glanced at our abash- 
ed phix. ‘Merciful heavens! We 
saluted two ladies in the New 
Hat and Plumes, | 
NEW DISEASE.—A__ boarding 
house fever has broken out in the 
city lately. The unfortunate vic- 
tim is seized with a strong desire 
“to take somebody in and do for 
him.” We saw four men and six 
ladies (widows) all taken with this 
same complaint—they looked “ aw- 
ful!” This - disease .is 
strangely affected by colors. Twa 
persons that we saw were seaficct- 
edin this way that they couldn’t 
eee. that hadn’t a green— 


THE W EATHER.—W have had 
a great deal of weather the past 
week; “the judge” is of opinion 
that it would have frozen,—had it 
been cold enough. This intensely 
valuable idea is rendered the more 
interesting from the fact that upon 


- & close calculation it has been as- 


certained that the same phenom- 


ena will occur again exactly this ' 


day twelvemonth. 


dirt speettily, without injury! 


te the palate. 


No HuMBUG—-COME AT LAST. 
—Passing down Main Street. the 
other day, we were suddenly ar- 
rested by a joyous intimation ! 
We knew it was coming some day 
but we did not ae it just yet: 
It waa this: “Sell 
cost ha We stop- 

, we gazed, enraptured to find 
the ‘good time” come, but sudden- 
ly afanny thought came over us; 
—wo'll send a copy of those words 
to Barnum, prove his 


Poet's Corner. 


AN INVOCATION. 


"Ye liviag fowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats round the eagic’s nest! 
Ye eagles, playmates of fhe mountain storm ! 
Ye lightning, the dread arrows of the clouds! 
Ye and wonders of the elements! 

God and fill the hills with’ praise. 


MONT BLANC, 

Mont Blank is the monarch of mountalns, 

They crown'd him ago, 

On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 
With a dladem of snow. 

- Avoand hie waist are forests braced, 

The avalanch in his hand. [ Byron, 


LOOK THROUGH MAN TO THE OREATOR 


(A reverse of “look frough Natureup to Ka- 


ture’s God.”) 


_ Yield perishable clay? 
No sublinie Ver Alpine 
Soars the its heavenward way. 


. Some within the humblest fowerat, 
**Thonghts too for tears” can see; 
‘Oh the humblest existing 
qadder theme to me! 
Thus I take the mi labor 


Upward and weeping stand. 


Thus I take the mighticr labor, 
Crowuing glory of bis wil 

And believe that ia the mes 
Lives a spark of Godoead stil! : 

Bomething that by Truth expanded, 
Might be fostered inte worth ; 

an i birth.” 


Ow 


MAGIC OF MUSIC. 

At last a soft and solemn-breathing sound 
Rose like a steain of rich distilled mes, 
And stole upen the air, that even Bilence 
Was tvok ere i was ware, and wished she 

‘night 
Deny her nature, and be never more, 
Still to be so displaced. I was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under tha ribs of Death.—[ Milion. . 


Louschold Recipes. 


WASHING best method to wach 
paint ia to Tub some Bath-brick dnc, and whew 
wa have rubbed apme soap on the flannel, di) it 
the brick. TiWia will © the 


grease aud 


CINNAMOX BiscutT.—Half a pound of dry 

flour; oue pound of suger, finely sifted; 
one pound of butter; six-peunyworth of powder- 
ed cingamon, The whole to be mixéd with a 
giass of brandy or rum, then rolied very thin, 
afd baked in a quick oven. [Very good |} 
CARKOTS—When carrots are to be 
boiled, do edt scrape them when raw. but brush 
and wesh them clean; wien sufficiently done, 
take off the skin with the bank of the knife. The 
difference in the flavor is very great, because the 
juled bas been kept fn. 

Hor drachma each of ginger, 
biack pepper and cinnainon; seven cloves; mace, 
half an ounce: carenre. ene quarter of an ounce; 
Une hike pepper, Che ounce end 
abaf: mix, The quaptity «f mar be 


ing off at prime © 


Je 


| 
oe" BY QUIZ. 
| th! . 
in the history of this 
people, appear. without a record of 
the fact, simply because it was 
ge at the “Pandemonium,” | 
he Editor of such a Telegraph, 
visit, actually visit the “ Pandemo- | | 
going there, he one one— 
for he is strong mind enough for Through Humenity look upward, — 
anything,—but to take an innocent the 
foreman along with. him, and ex- Maker, Father, God of Man! 
Of the great Almighty, hand : 
Swain. 
f 
: 
| 


‘intellectual and 
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Thinkers’ Department, 


to endorse all we present each at their in 


MAN A PROOF OF DHITY. 


Every man is as conscious of 
the existence of God as he is of 
hia own existence. Indeed, the 
latter is aproof of the former; for 
what is the Soul but a part of, that 
universal spiritual existence which 
we call the “Great First Cause.” 
Every soul is so much of it as the 
extent and size of its own individ- 
uality ; and in proportion as its in- 
dividual consciousness approxi- 
mates to and partakes of the uni- 
versal consciousness, so great a 
witness is every man of its exis- 
tence. To Mos that we cannot 
comprehend God in His most ab- 
stract and “tniversal meaning, is 
to say that which amounts to noth- 
ing. Wecannot comprehend Him, 
abstractly, even in His most mi- 
nute and individual sense. Can 
we abstractly comprehend that be- 
ing which we ourselves, or 
that very mystery which we call 
consciousness? And yet we know 
that we do exist, and it is that con- 
sciousness which. constitutes our 
spiritual _ life. 
Every man is an evidence of one 
great fact—the existence of God. |, 
And this is tue though His reeog- 
nizance of this fact should extend 
no farther than his own individual | 
being and experience. Indeed, it 
ix impossible for it to extend far- 
ther'than these, for no man can 
realize a truth by the conscious- |. 
ness and experience of another. 
It isour individualjty, our know!l- 
edge, our experience, and our con- 
eciousness, that become more en- 
larged and distinct, and uot the 
universe or any part of it. It is 
God within us beeoming more de- 
vcloped—it is our individuality be- 
coming more universal, which con- 
stitutes our growth of conscious-, 
ness in his existence. Although 
we should say that wedo not com- 
prchend the individual soul, neither 
the universal soul—God ; though 
we should deny one or both, and 
make ourselves a sum of contra- | 
dictions, yet wlint does this prove 
more than that these facts are very 
great, and perhaps, that our con- 
sciousness of them is also great, 
but that our knowledge, and syin- 
bolx, and language are re 
to interpret them. And men have 
generally a pertty distinct notion in 
euch case that they say what ther 


— 


mien, and their ideas, and the at- 


| What glorious dramas have the Gods perform'd! 
» Whut scenes of 


. They out of atoms whieh no 


‘And nature's painting imitate with daubs : 


‘ And now the heavens thick mourniug robes put 


do not exact]y mean, and what is 


not concistent with their experience 
and consciousness. Indeed, they 
often quarrel with others for under- 
standing them according to thejr 
own. statements. They misinter- 
pret themselves and their subjects, 
they say oue thing and mean an- 
other, or they use language to 
which others attach a different 
meaning, and thus they misti 
themselves, their subjects, and their 
neighbors. 
' Many of those who are called in- 
fidels ahd atheists will rank among 
the greatest witnesses to the éxis- 
tence of God. Their writings are 
manifestations of higher natures 
than those of the common class of 


tempts which they make to' explain 
the big mysteries which are press- 
ing upqn them—to reconcile things 
as they are with their conceptions 
of truth,-wisdom, purity, benevo- 
lence, and .God—are ‘BO many 
proofs that the p 
tions of Him and His economy are 
below their standard of spiritual 
development.—LZxtract from M, S. 
book on thé Great First Cause, by. | 
E.: W. Tullidge... 


THE DRAMA OF THE Gops. _ | 


mieur in sucdession come | 


What vast machin’ry in the play divine, | 
With movements full, and wo workings-in 
Of bewuty, order, aud power. 


They with the awful, mighty, grand, and vast— 
That make the proudest geffias kiss the dust, 
Shake lofty tyrauts on their bloody thrones, 

As tho’ their limbs were with the palsy struck— 
Have wove silky threads, with minute skill, | 
And tiny t of microscopic race, 

To which the apple pf the hiiman eye 

Would be as. large 4s tnto man the sun, 

Which in the zenith of his glory seems, 
Well-nigh to fill the infinite abyss. 

lscan 

Een by the aid of art, their balk ean name, 
Porge links of chains, of workmanship so fire, 
That not the faintest breath that dims the glass, 
As life its last expiring effort makes, 

But what would cut them into oriilion shreds, 

If hung apart to catch its dying wind, 

And biow eavh thread to chavs back again. 
But yet immortals weave the wondrous work, 
And chain on chain around the nucleus bind ; 
Thus massive plancts crow, aud suns are born, 
Aud countless systeins walk the trackless path, 
Whtlle as they move along they, swell the strain, 
And heaven's blue vault resounds their Maker's 


praise, 
Not like a burlesque of the mimic stage, 
Where heman actors tread the buarda their hour, 
Who ccho snatches of the play of Yife, 


The Gods their dramas write in parts that live, 
Creative acts, the universe their stage, 

The prineipals are they, the chorus we, 

Yea, all their creatures are the fillings-in : 

A suul in every seene ts looking out ; 

Ali seems in motion and with life eadow'd. 

The seasons pass along, the movements change, 


on, 
And then anon the sun the blackness drives, 

As rising from his slumbers of the night 

He shoots out briphtvess at his pitchy foe. 

And hoary winter comes and walks his time, 
And thickly throws his clammny froth about; 
His frosty fingers nip the tender plans, 

While Busily he Huks au icy 

And sternly seeks to lengthen out bis term. 
Now saplegs age a rs with qnenchiess thirst, 
And eagerly he drains the stream of life, 

While horrid dexth close on his footsteps treads, 


And clothed in shrouds, the grave briugs up the | 


reur, 
Then spring comes round with recreating poverr, 
And uature sammer palnts with wondrous skill, 
And tastily she blends her variod hucs 
Of evior. sparkling. delicate, and grand. 


Th 
. Bhake nations, thri 


And gilde the full-blown corn with brilliant 


And as the scen’ries change, great pature sings, 
The massive music of the universe ~ 


| The harmonies swell out in rich artistic parts ; 


Now barst the mighty thunder from the skies, 
The cataracts dash down their crashing notes, 
And under grexind the earthquakes chorus make, 
While warblleg birds and mellow-tipplisg 


e play moves 
Root up old dynasties and buri down yk 
Bring forth, and birth unto new empires give, 
Society remake, and peagants 
Upon the Jefty thrones where monarchs sat: 
And when the act, thelr perfect series reach, 
p then orgation’s eeurtaint risen, 
fresh systems roll. 
W- Tullidge, 


‘The earth’s duration is ‘great, 


but finite. Fragments .of planets, 


and meteoric stones, are traces of 
degtructive elements. The moon’s 


_ motion increases, because the orbit 


of the earth’s eccentricity: slowly’ 
diminishes. ‘The moon hasincreas- 
ed her motion three. minutes since, 


Sésug and Pliny ‘saw it. 


orbit has been diminishing, and the 
moon has béen | quicker 
since man record 

e resisting meditm gradyally 
minished the time of its revolution 
thirty hours during sixty years. 
The movements of tlic planets aro 
not eternal. The sun and oll Sie 
planets move one hundred and fifty” 


y. 
millions of miles per annum to-. 


‘The eccentricity of the carth’s 


wards ‘Hercules. The Astron 


mer Royal recently declared bet 
every astronomer who had 
ined this matter believes that-our 
solar system is moving towa 

thatconstellation. Sdience demon- 
strates that there is a radiating in- 


fluence and solar, attraction that, 


willultimately derange the planeta, 


system. | 
There has ‘been’ gradual loss of 
heat and moisture on this earth for 
millions of years. Herschell and 
Arrago have written to prove that 
the earth is gradually drawing to, 
the sun—that solar ficat radiated — 
to the éarth is diminishing, and liq 


uids are contracting’ inte solids, 


Land has been increasing, and 
diminishing, before man recorde 
events. Moisture has decredsec 
in former seats of greatness. 
Land now sterile was once watered 
by meandering rills, and the 
of induetry was heard in the: now 
desolate streets. Tho atmosphere 
is unhealthy wherd.a thriving pop- 
ulition formerly flourished. | Lakes 
have become solidified in Austral- 
ia, Africa, and Mexico. 
por of water will untimately 
render the earth an unfit habitation 
fir man. Water enters largely 


7 
Unper this heading will be presented any 
: | novel or original views concerning God, tbe 
And eee voices catch the strain, 
if 
] 
it CHANGES IN THE EARTH AND 
SOLAR SYSTEM. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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into the formation of rocks and 
minerals. Our dwellings and uten- 
sils absorb much water. Hugh 
Miller admits that the sea has 
stood twenty feet higher round our 
eoast. The Black Sea has long 
been an object. of: jnterest-in conse; 
uence of jts.continued subsidence, 
e Dnieper : rolls, with a smaller 
yolume. The moath of the. Nile 
is becoming shallewer,, The coast 
the Baltic g. 
‘he Niagara is ecowpying a lower 
Nature's ‘labratory, causes 
matter to formother structures, but 
matter neither increases nor di- 
minishes. tea 
Sewels of Thought, 
LANGUAGE. 
FLUENCY OF SPEECH.~Flu- 
ency of speech;: in most men and 
most women, is owing to ascarcity 
of matter, together with a scarcity 
words ; is 
language, as a min 
of ideas, will be ater 
to hesitate upon the choice of both; 
whereas common 
only one set of words to clothe 
them in, and these are’ always 
ready in themouth: So people 
come faster out of church where it 
is almost empty, 
crowd is at the door.—[Dean 
EFFECT OF ELOQUENCE.— 
Our imagination loves to be fill 
with an object, or to grasp at any- 
thing that is too big for “ite. capaci- 
ty. We are flung into a pleasin 
astonishment at such unbounde 
views; and feel a delightful still- 
ness and amazement in the soul. 


Its AND, ABUSE.—Rea- 
son, Eloquence, and every: Art 
_ which ever has been studied among 
mankind may be abused, and may 
e rous in the hands of 
men; but it were perfectly 
childish to contend, that, upon this 
account, they ought to be abol- 
ished. Give truth and virtue the 
same arms which you give vice 
and falschood—{Biair, 
Tree Oratorn.—This cer- 
‘tainly is the general rule, that an 
‘Orator shou 
mtrength at the beginning, but 
should rise and grow upon us as 
He does not lavish at a blaze his fire, 


1 Badden to glare, and then in anoke 


light, 
? ours specious miracles to 


his 


« 


have 


than where a | 


not put forth all his 
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ASTORY FOUNDED UPON THE FACTS 


IV. 
HOW THE BASKET OF FRUIT CON VULSED 
Rap, rap, rap, at the.wealthy 
gilder’s door, bat, wealthy. Gilder 
is lost. im his rehersal of 
phant., Rap, rap, rap, and still he 
metre; Rap, 
rap, ‘Tap; aad, there are none of the 
Gilder’s gold-leaf. boys at home to 
let in the boy with the basket of 


But what could stand in the way 
of a Salt Lake urchin determined 
carry bapeans The boy. made 

is entree, ing in at the open 
window. The Giller had Fast 
reached a his, extray 
ganza mu & prize 

fusely, adoyned with. flying rib- 

ns and rosettes. Here was a 
capital place for a tableau, and the 
aprite of one had just leapt ; in, 


startling character | 


who run to the boy, and the 
boy confused by his novel entree 
and situation, bobbed between the 
Gilder’s legs upsetting him, thus 
illustrating how a little g ma 
throw a great man off his “ pins.” 

The tableau being over and thé 
Gilder himself again, the boy pre- 
sented the basket.of fruit, grown 
upon the bench in the T'wentietl 
,and mo came ry an 
virtuous indignation of the we! 
Gilder, in which he imitated the 
oe of his gold-leaf boy extraor- 

inary. 


“T eat peaches, apples, plums and grapes from 


~ At this the boy went through an 
elegant hand and nose pantomime, 
immortalized in old Europe, chased 


‘by the ‘Gilder around the room. 
at last screened himself 


e bo 


under the table, from whieh he © 


in fearful terror + and the 
wealthy Gilder havmg recovered 
breath, continued: 


‘Revenge? revenge and this to me, the Ele 
nt-ce, 
“Oh! you little imp, jist let me but once get 
at ‘ve, 


“Ab! now come down and aid a great man, 


“ Avenge me thus—and thus! Ha! I hit his 
basket then ; 
“My palace kivered all over with gold-leaf 
fur my shoes agen.” 
_. In anecstacy of vengeance and 


virtuous indignation against the 


basket of fruit, he had taken off 


his shoes and thrown them at the 
provoking boy under the table. No 


‘one being there to bring him his 


shoes, the Gilder threw, himaglf 


.| -mpon the floor and gave to his emo- 


tions a variety of physical expres- 
sions. First, he turned three som- 
ersaults, then stood upon his head, 
next coiled himself like a rope, ex- 
pressive of writhing horror, aud 
afterwards he put his legs. dexter- 
ously around his neck as though 
he would sooth himself with affec- 
tionate arms, Just at this nick his 
ld-leat boy extraordinary made 

is entree, and the company formed 
@ powerful tableau. ‘he Gilder 
id the sentimental and went, inio 
highstrikes,”’ and. gold-leaf boy 
extraordinary caught him in lis 
arms with the most striking dra- 
matic effect and. extravaganza cal- 


oring. Evidently the boy extra- 


ordinary had hamateured it eonsid- 
erably, before. The saucy rascal 
with the fruit basket leapt. upon 
the window-sill and surveyed the 
scene. The tableau would ‘have 
been more complete with blne and 
red lights, but as mach of it wag 
ampromtu, it had to close content- 
ed with the spontaneous combus- 
tion of a box of lneifer matches. 
CHAPTER V. 
UNCLE JACUB'S PRESENTIMENT 
FULFILLED. . 
Back with us to Uncle Jacob’s 
and reach his house just at the mo- 
ment the boy with the unfortunate 
basket of fruit rushed in and throw 
the eompany into terrifi¢ excite- 
ment by the latest and most won- 
derful news, described in our last 
chapter. They unanimously de- 
clared that it beat all former events 
of Uncle Jacob’s birthdays, but 
Uncle Jacob’s emotions were inex- 
pressible. ‘The company clamored 
for a great moral speech befitting 
the occasion. One declared that it 
was anawfully great opportunity for 
the most moralest of great speech- 
es, and another pronounced the 
event to be the most miraculonsest 
of miracles he had ever heard of. 
Uncle Jacob moved by the entrea- 
ties of his friends, attempted to get 
upon his legs to make a speech, 
but the gonversion of the Gilder 
on his birthday had entirely taken 
the stiffness out of said legs. After 
three very unsuccessful at- 
tempts to make a great moral speech 
like Addison betore him, Sbae 
it up, that is to say, he sat down. 
B® his emotions were too volcanic 
for peace, so gathering up all his 
remaining strength and fortitude, 
hestaggered under the weight of 
the blow—the moral blow—whieh 
he had received, and upset the ta- 
ble in his determination to reach 
the cupboard. He reaehed it! He 
opened it! He took from it a 
terious looking medicine ‘ bottle! 
On this mysterious medicine bottle, 
was a mysterions label, and on this 


| 
| | 
: 
1ddison., | 
“Throw down thy thandorboits jist now, there's 
‘ 
/ 


a 


wor @ 
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my sterioug label was written the 
inscription, Better Felt than ex- 

ressed,” and this mysterious med- 
icine bottle on which was the mys- 
terious label bearing the mysteri- 
ous inscription, Uncle Jacob kissed 
a leet# more ardently than his doc- 
tor would have reecommended in 
the feverish state-of his brain. ‘The 
wr would have been the thing, 


ut Uncle’ Jaeob didn’t apply it, 


and in ten minutes more he was 
carried to his bed; altogether over- 
come by the sees ro | on his 
birthda y—stricken ‘do y it like 
a terider plant. As they carried 


him to his bed; he, from time to time - 


murmured in broken accents, with 
such touching and agonizin = 
thos, that meélted his frie 
tears : 

knew! Happen! Something 
dreadful! My birthday! The Ele- 
phant! Conversion! On my birth- 
day! Dreadful!” 


CHAPTER VI. x 


UNCLE JACORS VISION OF BLUE 


Jacob had 
of littl blue 
devile dancing mockingly before 
him, wham he declared had unques- 
tionably been made mad at the ro- 
ion of ‘the wealthy Gilder. 
ut Uncle Jacob protested strongly 
against bbro devils making him re- 
for such funnily convul: 
sive births of 
they happen on his -day. He 
protested this with burning elo- 
quence so intense fromthe warmth 
of its inspiration, that he wound a 
wet around his head and 
looked the picture of a turbaned 
Tuk. He is quite certain of his 
philosophy of the cause of his vie- 
ion of .blue. devils, and supports 
his case with this 
ment;. 
there was more joy over 
the repentauce: of that.one sinner 
than over any 


sons in Utali who needed no repen- 


tance, would not all the 


blue slevils on the opposition side 
be deucedly mad ?”” 

_ “ But goodness gracious !”’ Un 
cle Jacob.exclaimed-—and he turn- 
ed pale at the thought—“ goodness 


gracious, there is such a tarnation 


lot of such new eritters born ar@@nd_ 


Thus ends this fearful tragedy. 
[Uncle Jacob's future philosophi- 


on’ futiny things in general, | 


be presented f from time to time, ] 


As the diamond is is found in the dark- 
ness of ‘the mine, as.the lightning shoots 
with most. vivid" flashea from the glooio- 
jest cloud, so does mirthfulness freqnent- 
ty procéed froin susceptible uf the 
dewpest melaneholy.! 


tity of just per 7 


- AMA'TEURS GUIDE TO THE | 
STAGE, 


IMPORTANT TO a ABSOCIATIONS. 


With a ty ‘unequalled, 
in any times, that we are acquaint: 
ed with, we are about to lay bare 


the rinti upon: which 
fame and distinetion can be- easily 
won in the above and 'lu- 
crative profession.’ We have dis- 
eovered these (so long 
secret) in a st the above 


title, published aren back; 
in England. - 


Now, we never have been con- 
nected with the theatrical world in 
past times, but we do ex “we 
new and startling até + 
which we ate about to Bother 
that ever after the publication of 
this of the and distin- 

of the aforesaid world will 
us-as brethren. David, wé 
expect, Will take us' to ‘his heart of 
hearts. Joseph, we fondly trust; 
will become perfectly oblivious on 
the subject’ of taxes ; whilst John 
T will rise up and call ats ‘blessed. 


The hlet to which we refer 
is dated 1 S8, and id entitled, the 
«“ Amateura Guide to the Stage, or 
how to. become theatrical.” ‘It pro- 
fesses to point out the shortest cut 
to eminence and distinction in this 
pleasant profession; deserjbing all 
the. points in love, grief, despair, 
madness, jealousy, revenge, tyran- 
ny, humility and joy, with all’ the 
varied phases of villainy or hypoc; 
racy likely to occur on the stage. 


Here lét us say we are net the 
first who has attempted to bring 
the invaluable contents of this im- 
portant publication before the world. 
Ihe conductor of Aji the 
Round once. read this same pam, 
phiet, but being of a delicate 
stitution, and rather of a nervous 


fuxn,of mind, he was horritied 


what he, supposed. to be. the suf; 
ferings imposed ‘upon: actors and 
actresses, that he immediately pub- 
lished an article calling upon the 
Lord Chancellor of England to shut 


| up all the theatres ! 


Not so with us. 


ling to enfler for the benefit of their 
fellow creatures., Besides, eminence 
and distinction.are worth some suf- 
fering—so we proceed. 

At the ninth page of this work 
the business of the stage is unfold- 
ed in one of the divisions entitled, 
“ Meking up the Face.” And how 
is the face to be “ niade up,” ack 


On the’ authority of this 
ymphlet we reply, that ft ia’ tlie 
uki 


Of eVery one, On enterbyg 


We know. ac-. 
tors and actresses ‘to be a clags 


the theatré at night; before’ 
to wash his or her face; before ma- 
king up the face any further. Here 
is a ‘revelation ‘worth « quarters 


stibs¢ription’ to this paper “Would 


any of the association ane 


this was the direct ‘road to ‘ 

up the face if “this 

never been bre 
‘this numer 

‘usual price 


tainly not,’ 
par come out at 
_ And how does ‘our Filet go 
on to make wpthe 
pletion We shall need 
uff, a mixture of darmine and some 
hinese vermillion ‘boiled:in milk: 
This must be suffered to dry and 
then be smeared on the face = 


a hare’s foot. If the plia 
be represented has to a ih 


moustache and, w. 


made of ‘crape'has glued 
to: the: cheeks and: 
If the personage is to 
oor or a. Negro,.Jard, (no 
the present price) to be daubéd 
over the. actor’s facc-—we Buppose 
the washing is necessary, in sore 
eased, to-nake:the lard: stick—-and 
then! Spanish! brown, or burnt cork; 
is to be over. the lard. Nor 
body's face ia: ‘madeup’’—let it he 
widely, circulated—till it ig washed; 
powdered; puffed, painted and lard- 
ed. No .wander.actors. need ap, 
to sustaipthem, If we had 
washed,; painted; larded, 
and powdered, and folks 
give, rovup ths in 
how w e will Unfold the true 
methods hor 


@Xpredsipg anger or 
rage. e Wr er in All the Yeu 
Round,‘ at this point P 


sons who } ‘not “have prepared 
hy readihg'past disclosures in con- 
nection with slaves, and climbing 

boys,—are strongly / 
not to follow any further with the 
perusal of this article.” But, ns we 


are writing to firm minded! men and 
literally : a 

rapidity. “interrap harshness, 
aod dation” ‘atretched 
ont, ‘often nodding and 
shaken in a mena Manner againet 


the object of the pedsion the eyes alter- 
nately staring and rolling. the eyebrows 
drawn‘ dowe- over thém, and the fore- 
stretched wide, and every muscle atr 

ed ; the the brea 
fetched hard the motit open, and drawn 
‘towards the ears, 

e teeth 10 6 e 

often “hee ht arm frequent- 
nh out | and menseing: wi ithe 
' hed fist shaken, end s and 
violent agitation of the body.” 


Hore then the Fol tk cleag ge 


you want to express" 


| oubyotir) neck, and nod your head 


| 
| = 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 
| 
f ‘ 


Sit? 


your 
him. 
wrinkle. 


Here ate told: “<Geief,' eudden 


- 
> 


eyes, andi semetimes 
te 
agita 
such then is 
no wonder this is such a sad World. 


be trus 


nature; therefore, 


understand ‘that are overcome 
by grief, and weep with you, they 
are @ set of hard hearted Jews, 
whose 

pair 


But if your grief don’t melt y 
imitation of des 


now. for varidtion saké, Jet 
Us take a turn into conn 
suppose Ar, ie Or. 
mous 
joy upon the stage. How shall they 


AMATEURS GUIDE 


do it wecording to’ 
‘the oracle. 


TO THE STAGE 


nature? Hear 


 ® Joy is expressed by cla 

of the ands, and exulting 
the eyés are opened wide, and on 
some occasions, raised to Heaved 
smiling, not ¢6m- 
~ "This is joy indeed! Yos, dear 
actor, clap your hands 
ultingly at the 

t in an aggra 
at your audience. Continue this 
until -you pereefve your audience 
are smiling in an “aggravated man- 
ner” at you, when*you may con- 
sider the thing accomplished and 
go on to some else. So natu- 


ral a description is this of gage 


even your writer, whe is no 
means an actor, cannot himself help 

at Ww tes; but 
doubtless. the actor delighted with 
what he has, pants to know how 
ry render modesty and sub- 

ission, 86, “aggravating ” as it is, 
we hurry ‘on, Modesty. or Sub- 
migsion,”’ says the et, “ley- 
els the eyes to the breast or fect of 
the superior chargeter. In beast- 


ing or_affected courage, the eyes 
and bicated, the 
mouth pouts, and the voice is hol- 
low and thundering.” 
We-see.it all! We never could 
’ why is on the 

, 8omuch “levelling” of eyes 

at breast and feet of other peo- 
le;:.. Let the: reader, take a note. 


is all owing “modesty and . 


submiasion.” ‘The pamphlet says 


= so., And then, as to those friends 


of ours whose voices, on the stage, 
are always. “ bellow. and thunder- 
ing; a aw we never could uader- 
stand, till we came acrosa this pas- 
snge, inasmuch as we never met 
the same phenomenon off the stage 
in owr lives—it is clear that they 
were imitating,,on the most perfect 
principle, “boasted, and affected 
courage,’’ and we never knew it. 
\. Here then, is light for both actor 
andaudience! What akey shits pam- 
phiev is te unlock much of the phe- 
nomenon of the stage |. We shall 
take a eopy of these precious in- 
structions with us in future to any 
theatre we may visit. But we are 

We have then to inform ‘all a 
the masion ide 6 

zs to distatice from éne another, 
and takes large ahd solemn strides.”’ 
“Remorse) bends the 
tred, throws out the hands.” “Ac- 


and look ex- | 


the conduct of men, we know, who 
always keep both elbows 
« Fear" 

t does it. “ ry,” we are 
told, pushes your open’ right hand 
from you, and turns your face the 
contrary way.” Weshould think 
80, as we always feel like turning 
our face “ the contrary way,” very 
shortly after getting denied. The 
coincidence, at least, is very stri- 
King, and proves tho science of the 
book before us. 

- Is this all our actor has to learn? 
certainly not. He-has now to mas- 
ter three kinds of modulation. First, 
“high, lond and second, 
“ low, loud and quick,” and third- 
ly, “high, loud, and. slow ;” and 
when he has accomplished these 


preliminary vocal gymnastics, he 
will next to the 
of “ of ‘teflection and “to 


confusion, filed tp with 
tative pamtings.” Having made 
himself an i Hy bellows for the 
sake of his andience, and learned 
to puff “high, loud and quick,” 
“low, loud and slow,” not forget. 
ting, “high, loud and slow,” and 
learned to fil in the whole with 
of reflection, pauses of con- 
ion, 
mo 


and hesitative pantings, 


rtality, as an actor, will be rea 
for him; and his life had better be 
written out at once, and published 
in.the New, York Ledger, 

Of course, ever after this, we 
shall claim a promineit place am 
theatrieal “corpses,” at; home an 
abroad. But mind, we ask nothanks, 
A deputation from the association 
may wait upon us, and request 
acceptance of a testimonial 
fifty yearly tickets for the “ first 
eircle”—not for oyraelyes of course; 
but for our poor relations—we say 
it may be done. We cannot thin 
of refusing anything to the associ- 
ation, But mind, it will be greatly 
against our will. Quiz. 


Tee 
Hide the sunny amile of gh. 3 
_ Were ft not shadows fall, 


Heaven would be too bright foralif’' 


of 


~— 


31 
at the of your” passion. If qpitt waves the hands.” “Feas | 
he can’t take a hint, eyes ws batk the elbows parallel . 
staring ‘and with the sides.” This accounts for 
down your eyes and your 
forehead into’ clouds.’ Should. this 
not) bridg ‘dowm: the! house, and 
cause them to appreciate, the force > 
of your genins,|iatretch your nos 
trils wide—breathing hard the while 
| 
8 ears, ing your | 
ing with 
your 
your cleriched fist shaken. Then 
ste your whole body 
in violent manner, end-the thing 
Is this all that said. by the 
and be 
in .our. we 
; at griefy times, beat your, head, 
tear your ‘Hair, catch 
and ch¢ke a. little, convenie 
scream, weep, and stamp, lift your 
to earth, and ‘ 
butry. backwards and forwards. : If | 
our audtence don’t by this time | 5 
must. Who can resist the pict Every Sunlight hath its Shade. ; 
you will prédeht-with your éyes Every sanlight hath its shade ; 
rolling, lip bittem,-teeth gnashing, 
ed, head on 
_your breasty band clenched, and Ai 
your. whole’ body gezerally agita- 
ted? If the audience can’t see very cunlight bath ite shades: 
Sparkling eyes full oft iltame, 
But eganet chuse the spi rit's gloom 
Every Sed its ding shew | 
Looker-On. 


